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did the honours of that charming neighbourhood, ‘ay car- 
rying me to all the fine places in its circle, Hampton 
Court, Mrs. Garrick’s, Richmond Hill and Park, Oatlands, 
Kew Gardens, &c.; I went to Mrs. and Miss Crewe at 
Tunbridge; where I enjoyed, for more than a fortnight, 
all the humours of the place in the most honourable and 
pleasant manner. 

“ And thence I went to Camilla Cottage at West Ham- 
ble; a cottage built on a slice of Norbury Park, by M. 
d’Arblay and my daughter, from the production of Ca- 
milla, her third work; where, and at Mr. and Mrs. 
Locke’s, | passed my time most pleasantly, in reading, in 
rural quiet, or in charming conversation.” 

This small residence, here mentioned by Dr. Burney, 
of which the structure was just now completed, had, 
playfully received from himself the name of Camilla Cot- 
tage; which name was afterwards adopted by all the 
friends of the hermits. 

Its architect, who was also its principal, its most effi- 
cient, and even its most laborious workman, had so skil- 
fully arranged its apartments for use and for pleasure, by 
investing them with imperceptible closets, cupboards, and 
adroit recesses; and contriving to make every window 
offer a freshly beautiful view from the surrounding beau- 
tiful prospects, that while its numerous, though invisible, 
conveniences gave it comforts which many dwellings on 
a much larger scale do not possess, its pleasing form, and 
picturesque situation, made it a point, though in minia- 
ture, of beauty and ornament, from every spot in the 
neighbourhood whence it could be discerned. 

Dr. Burney promised to gratify, from that time, these 
happy hermits once a year with his presence. He could 
not without admiration, as well as pleasure, witness the 
fertile resources with which his son-in-law, though till 
then a stranger to a country or to private life, could fill 
up a rainy day without a murmur; and pass through a 
retired evening without one moment of ennui, either felt 
or given. Yet the longest day of sunshine was always 
too short for the vigorous exertions, and manly projects 
that called him to plant in his garden, to graft and crop 
in his orchard, to work in his hay-field, or to invent and 
execute new paths, and to construct new scats and bowers 
in his wood. From which useful and virtuous toils, when 
corporeally he required rest and refreshment, his mental 
powers rose in full force to the exercise of their equal 
share in his composition, through his love of science, 
poetry, and general literature. And Dr. Burney, through 
the wide extent of his varied connections, could no where 
find taste more congenial, principles more strictly in 
unison, or a temper morg harmoniously in accord with 
his own, than here, in ey little dwelling which he 
named Camilla Cottage. 


SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL. 


At the close of this second year of Dr. Burney’s as- 
tronomical operations, their efficacy upon his health and 
spirits grew more and more apparent. They chased 
away his sorrows, by leading to meditations beyond the 
reach of their annoyance; and they gave to bim a new 
earthly connection that served somewhat to brighten even 
the regions below, in an intimacy with Dr. Herschel. 

The modest and true philosopher, who, not long after- 
wards, receiving the honour of the Guelphic order from 
the king, became Sir William, opened again his hospita- 
ble dwelling to hear the continuation of the doctor’s 
poem; to which he afforded his valuable remarks with as 
much pleasure as acumen. And from that time, the in- 
tercourse was kept up by Sir William’s returning, occa- 
sionally, the visits of the doctor at Chelsea College, when 
called to town for reading, or for presenting his astro- 
nomical discoveries to the royal society. 

The doctor thus gaily speaks in his next letter; 

“10th December, 1798, Chelsea College. 
. & a * 

“Well, but Herschel has been in town, for short spirts 
and back again, two or three times, and { have had him 
here two whole days. * * * TI read to him the first 
five books without any one objection, except a little hesi- 
tation, at my saying, upon Bayly’s authority, that if the 
sun were to move round the earth, according to Ptolemy, 
instead of the carth round the sun, as in the Copernican 
system, the nearest fixed star in every second must con- 
stantly run at the rate of near 100,000 miles. ‘Stop a 
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féted by all her family. 





little!’ cries he; ‘I fancy you have greatly underrated the 
velocity required; but I will calculate it at home.’ And, 
on his second visit, he brought me a slip of paper, written 
by his sister, as he, L suppose, had dictated. ‘ Here we 
see that Sirius, if it revolved round the earth, would move 
at the rate of 1426 millions of miles per second. Hence 
the required velocity of Sirius in its orbit would be above 
7305 times greater than that of light.’ This is all that I 
had to correct of doctrine in the first five books! And he 
was so humble as to protest that I knew more of the his- 
tory of astronomy than he did himself; and that I had 
surprised him by the mass of information that | had got- 
ten together.” 
MR. SEWARD. 


But before this year terminated, Dr. Burney had yet 


another, and a very sensible loss, through the death of 
Mr. Seward; who was truly a loss, also, to all by whom 


he was known. He was a man of sound worthiness of 
character, of a disposition the most amiable, and invested 
with a zeal to serve his friends, nay, to serve even stran- 
gers, that knew ng bounds which his time or his trouble 
could remove. 

He was pleasing and piquant in society; and, though 
always showing an alacrity to sarcasin in discourse, in 
action he was all benevolence. 

Yet he was eccentric, even wilfully; and wilfully, also, 
inconsistent, if not capricious; but he was constantly in 
a state of suffering, from some internal and unfathomable 


obstructions, which generally at night robbed him of 


rest; and frequently, in the day, divested him of self com- 
mand.* 

He was author of a veryagrecable and amusing, though 
desultory, collection of anecdotes, entitled Biographiana.t 

In the ensuing autumn, when the expedition against 
Holland was in preparation, Mrs. Crewe prevailed with 
the doctor to accompany her and her large party to Do- 
ver, to see the embarkation; well knowing the animated 
interest which his patriotic spirit would take in that 
transaction. His own lively and spirited, yet unaffected 
and unpretending account of this excursion, will bring 
him immediately before those by whom he may yet be 
remembered. 

“ Dover, 9th Sept. 1799. 

“Why you Fanny !—I did not intend to write you my 
adventures, but to keep them for vive voix on coming to 
Camilla Cottage ; but the nasty cust wind is arrived, to 
the great inconvenience of our expedition, and of my 
lungs—all which circumstances put it out of my power 
to visit Camilla Cottage at present, as I wished, and had 
settled in my own mind to do. But let me see—where 
did leave off? I believe I have told you of my arrival 
here, where, at first, 1 found Mr. Crewe, as you might 
observe by the frank. Buttwo days after he went to 
Hythe, where he is now quartered with the Cheshire 
Militia corps of which he is colonel. 

“ You may be sure that I hastened to visit the harbour 
and town which [ had not seen for near thirty years * * * 
Did I tell you Mr. Rider, our Chelsea joint paymaster, is 
here, and that we all dined on Wednesday with him and 
his sposa, Lady Susan ? a most sweet creature, handsome, 
accomplished, and perfectly well-bred, with condescending 
good-humour; and who sings and plays well, and in true 
taste. Thursday, bad weather; but Canning came to 
Longchon to brighten it: and at night I read astronomy 
to Mrs. Crewe, and her fair, intelligent daughter. 

“On Friday, I visited with them Lady Grey, wife of 
the commander in chief, at the Barham Down Camp. 
like Lady Grey extremely, notwithstanding she is mother 
of the vehement parliamentary democrat, Mr Grey,t who 
is as pleasing, they pretend, as he is violent, which makes 
him doubly dangerous. She is, indeed, a charming wo- 
man, and by every body honoured and admired; and as 
she is aunt to our ardent friend Spotty, the Dean of Win- 
chester’s daughter, I was sure to be much flattered and 
Sir Charles’ mother, old Mrs 
Grey, now eighty-five, is a great and, scientific reader 

é 





* To the editor he once avowed, that to pass twenty- 
four hours without one piercing pang of pain would b« 
new to him. , 

+ Generally, from the name of the author, attributed, 
but erroneously, to Anna Seward, of Litchfield. 

t Now Prime Minister. 


and studier; and is even yet in correspondence with Sir 
Charles Blagden; who communicates to her all the new 
philosophical discoveries made throughout Europe. What 
a distinguished race! ‘The democrat himsel{;—but for 
his democracy,—strikingly at their head! Mrs. Grey 
took to me mightily, and would hardly let me speak to 
any body clse. Saturday we visited Mr. and Lady Mary 
Churchill, our close neighbours here, an old acquaint- 
ance of mine of fifty years’ standing or more. Next 
day, after church, L went with Miss Crewe and Canning 
—I serving for chaperon—to visit the Shakspeare Cliff, 
which is a mile and more beyond the town: and a most 
fatiguing clamber to it L found! We took different roads, 
as our eye pointed out the easiest paths; and, in so doing, 
on my being all at once missed, Canning and Miss 
Crewe were so frightened ‘you can’t think!’ as Miss 
Larolles would say. They concluded I had tumbled 
headlong down the Cliff! It has furnished a story to 
every one we have seen ever since; and that arch clevor 
rogue, Canning, makes ample use of it, at Waliner Castle, 
and elsewhere. ‘Is there any news? if he be asked, his 
ready answer is, ‘only Dr. Burney is lost again!’ 

“This day, 5th September, pray mind! I went to 
Walmer Castle with Mrs. and Miss Crewe, to dine with 
Lady Jane Dundas—another charming creature, and one 
of my new flirtations, and Mr. Pitt dined at home. And 
Mr. Dundas, Mr. Ryder, Lady Susan, Miss Scott, the 
sister of the Marchioness of Titehfied, and Canning, were 
of the party; with the Hon. Colonel Ilope, Lady Jane's 
brother. What do you think of that, ma’am?) Mr. 
Pitt!—I liked this cabinet dinner prodigiously. Mr. 
Pitt was all politeness and pleasantry. He has won Mrs. 
Crewe’s, and even Miss Crewe’s heart, by his attentions 
and good humour. My translation of the hymn, * Long 
live the Emperor Francis! was very well sung in duo 
by Lady Susan Rider and Miss Crewe; I joining in the 
chorus. Lady Jane Dundas is a good musician, and has 
very good taste. Tnotonly played this hymn of Haydn's 
setting, but Suwarrow’s March to the e@reat minister : 
and though Mr. Pitt neither knows nor cares one 
farthing for flutes and fiddles, he was very attentive ; and 
before, and at dinner, his civility to me was as obliging 
as if I had half'a dezen boroughs at my devotion: offer- 
ing to me, though a great way off hun, of every dish 
and wine; and entering heartily into Canning’s merry 
stories of my having been lost; and Mrs, Crewe’s rela- 
tion of my dolorous three sea voyages instead of one, 
when I came back trom Germany; all with very civil 
pleasantry.” 

“ J5th September, 1799. 
” * * * 

“The Duke and Lady Mary left us two days after my 
last, but a dinner was fixed for Messrs. Pitt, Dundas, 
Kyder, and Canning, with us at Dover. Now | must 
give you a little episode. Canning told me that Mr. 
Pitt had gotten a telescope, constructed under the super- 
intendence of Herschel, which cost one hundred guineas; 
but that they could make no use of it, as no one of the 
party had knowledge enough that way to put it together ; 
and, knowing of my astronomical poem, Canning took 
it for granted that LT eould help them. ‘The first day I 
went to Walmer Castle, | saw the mstrument, and Can- 
ning put a paper in my hand ef instructions ; or rather, a 
book, for it consisted of twelve or fourteen pages ; but be- 
fore I had read six lines, company poured in, and | 
re-placed it in the drawer whence Canning had taken it ; 
and, to sav the truth, without much reluctance; for I 
doubted my competence. I therefore was very cautious 
not to start the subject! but when EF got to Dover, I 
wrote upon it to Herschel, and received his answer just 
in time to meet the Dover visit of Mr. Pitt. Jt was very 
friendly and satisfactory, as is every thing that comes 
from Hersehel; Lshowed it to Mr. Pitt, who read it 
with great attention, and I doubt not, intelligence. 

“ After discussing all the particulars conecrning the 
telescope, Herschel says: ‘When | learn that you are 
returned to Chelsea, | shall write again on the subjcet 
of memorandums that LT made when L had the pleasure 





of hearmg your beautiful poetical work.’ ‘This 1 did not 
let Mr. Pitt see; but withdrew the letter from him alter 
Herschel had done speaking of the telescope, lest it should 
scem that I more wished Mr. Pitt should see Herschel’s 
civilities to me, than his telescopical instruetions. But 
Mrs. Crewe, in the course of the evening, borrowed the 

















} evil ensued! and every species of care and kind 


letter from me, and showed it to Lady Jane Dund 
read it all, and asked what the poctical work me 








' 
jit was marked 


i Miss Crewe smilingly « xX} lained. 
4 “The dinner was very cheerful, you may mnagine, for; 
ie these Messicurs had brovueht with them the important} 
news of the taking Seringapatain; truly gratuying to} 
Mr. Pitt; but doubly so to Mr. Du s, Who plans anc 
' directs all India affairs. | 
“ No one can be more c! ful, atte 
{ ladies than Mr. Pitt; which astonish | 
without seeing him, have taken tor 
no woman’s man, but a surly churl, from the accounts of 
) his sarcastic cnemics 
4 


“The major of Mr. Crewe being ill, Mr. Crewe him- 
home, being obliged to remain at 
the ladies left the 


that none drank 
: 


self could not dine at 
Hythe with his regiment; and, after 
' dining room, it having been perceived 

port but Mr. Pitt and {—the rest alltaking claret, which 


made the passing and re passing the bottle 1 


the first ministers 
& and 


I, so notorious 


the bottle about! and that between 
Pitt and Dundas! what ‘only think 
would Miss Larolles have exclaimed! 
for always stopping the bottle! 

“When we went to the ladies, music an } 
| finished the evening. The hymn and the m re 
not forgotten. In talking over Pizarro, Mr. Pitt related 
very pleasantly, an amusing anc cdote of a total breach of 
memory in some Mrs. Lloyd, a lady, or nominal he 
4 keeper of Kensington Palace : iy,” he 


‘no nolions, 





ire 1 wer 





‘being 





said, ‘with Mr. Sheridan, without recollecting him, 

while Pizarro was the topic of discussion, sh id te 

| him, “And so this fine Pizarro is printed?” “Yes, so 

I hear,” said Sherry. “And did you ever in your lif 

j read such stuff?” cricd she. “ Why, I belicve its bad 

enough!” quoth Sherry ;“ but at least, madam, you must 

allow its very loyal.” “ Ah!” eried she, sh her 

! head, “loyal ? You don’t know its auth »well as I 
dio 7*** 

“In speaking, afterwards, of the great number of 





young men who were just emb Miss 
Crewe, half jocosely, but no doubt | uid if 
would ruin all the balls! tor where r ft 
males find partners? ‘O,’ said Mr. pre 
tended air of condolence, * youll have ity— 
both houses of py liament !’ 

“+ Besides,’ said Canning, ‘ you'll have the whol bench} 
of bishops | 

“'T'o be sure nobody lau hed! Mr. Pitt, ! t! wa | 
is a great and loud liugl t the joke { « ! but | 
this was so half his own, that | ly made la petite 
boner he. 

“Two days after all this, Mrs. and Miss Crewe 
brought me on in my way hoi far as Canterbur 

“ Now what say you?) Is this nota belle hi ’ 


MRS. PHILLIPS. 
Early in October, 1799, the dk tating intellio nee 
i reached West Hamble, that the lingering suiTerines of 
the inestimable Sasanna, from long latently undermining 
her delicate frame, began openly to menace its destruc. 
tion. 

What scenes were those which followed! how deep 
the tragedy! How wide from tieir promised joys were 

j the family meeting s! Yet all his family impressively 
hastened to the doctor, and all were kindly received. 

Of the rest of this melancholy year no vestige remains, 
either from the doctor or his biographor. ‘The begin- 
ning of the new century to them was the closing of 

j hope, not the opening of joy! and the pocket-book me- 
) morandums of both are sterile and blank. 


In 1801, also, there was but a single event that the 
doctor thought worth committing to paper: and that, 
indeed, was of a kind that no one who knew him could 
read, first without trembling, and next without rejoicing; 
for, in the summer of [801, and in his seventy-sixth 
year, he had an escape the most providential from sud- 
den and violent destruction. 

He had accompanied Mrs. Crewe, and some of her 
friends, to a review on Ascot heath, when, in returning 
home by water, as the boat was disembarking its crew 

; at Staines, feeling himself light and well, and equal to 
a small leap, he jumped ineautiously from the boat on 
what he believed to be a tuft of grass; but what proved 
to be a moss covered stone, or hillock, which, far from 
bending, as he had expected, to the touch of his font, 
struck him backwards into the boat with frightful vio- 

j lence, and a risk the most imminent of breaking bis neck, 

{ if not of fracturing his skull. Happily, no such dreadful 





ness 





1 
I was voted into the chair at the head of the table, do put friend ; 


| 
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o| were vigilantly exerted to keep aloof further mischic! 
: 


ea . ft =a. . 
than accrucd trom a few brilses, 


CYCLOPED 

Nevertheless, though no furt! 
curred in TSQL, that year must 
over without record in the memoirs of Dr. Burney ; for 
y such extraordinary intellectual exer- 
as may also be called unparalleled, when consi- 
lered as springing from volition, not necessity ; and 


from efforts the most virtuously philosophical, to while 


r episodical event oc- 
i 


by no means be passcc 


tion 


away enervating sadness upon those changes and chances 
that hang upon the very nature of mortal existence: 
for now, to tie his activity to his labours, he entered 
into a formal agreement with the editors of the then 
new Encyclopedia, to furnish all its musical articles at 
stated periods. 

He thus, in a letter of which he has left a copy, 





therawkward,| though not the address, speaks of this enterprise to some 


“{ have entered now into concerns that leave me not 
a minute, or a thought, to bestow on other matters. Be- 
sides professional avocations, | have deeply engaged ina 
work that can admit of no delay; and which occupies 
every instant which I can steal from business friends 
or sev p. A new edition, on a very enlarged plan, o! 
the Cyclopedia of Chambers, is now printing in two 
double volumes 4to, for which I have agreed to furnish 
the musical articles, on a very large scale, including 
whatever is connected with the subject; nut only defi- 
nitions of the musical techniea, but reflections, discus- 
sions, criticism, history,*and biography. ‘The first 
volume is printed, and does not finish the letter A. And 
in nine months hard labour, 1 ave not brought forth 
two letters. Iam more and more frightened every day 
it the undertaking, so long after the usual allowance of 
years and ten have expired. And the 
shortest calenlation for the termination of this work is 

na 





three score 





| ten years, 
And in his letters to West Hamble on the same sub 


montions, that to fulil his engagement, he ge- 
ly rises at five or six o’clock every morning !—in 


IMs seventy-sidth yéar. 
7 ’ 


1802. 
This year ‘took not of any lack of incident ; if 


} ' a Ade - 4% mr a 
idagurng the operation and i riitude of a 








oublic t nsaction 


» big,in its consequences, with dee] 
lomestie life of Dr. Burney, that i 


! nportan e to the 





as requ for all that will follow, to enter into 
suci parts d Is as affected the doctors feelir oS. 
neh their influence over those of his son-in law, 


(reneral dArblay. 


At the period of the peace of Amiens, in the preced- 
ir, the minister plenipotentiary who was sent 
irte, then only First Consul, to sign its 


er, General 


ina ve 
over | y Bonay 
reliminaries, chanced to bean artillery ofic 
de Lauriston, who had been ea garrison, and in great 
personal friendship, with General d’Arblay, during their 
mutual youth; and with whom, as with all the etal ma- 
jor of the regiment of ‘Toul, a connection of warm esteem 
and intimacy had faithfully been kept alive, till the 
dreadful catastrophe of the 10th of August dispersed 
every officer who survived it, into the wanderings o 
emigration, or the mystery of concealment. 

When the name of Lauriston reached West Hamble, 
its obscured, but not enervated, chief rushed eagerly 
from his hermitage to the metropolis, where he hastily 
wrote a few impressive lines to the new minister pleni- 
potentiary, briefly demanding whether or not, in his 
present splendid situation, he wou!d avow an old cama- 
rade, whose life now was principally spent in cultivating 
cabbages in his own garden, for his own family and 
table ? 

Of this note he was fain to be his own bearer; and in 
some hotel in, or near St. James’s street, he discovered 
the minister’s abode. 

Unaccoutred, dressed only in his common garden coat, 
ind wearing no military appendage, or mark of military 
rank, he found it very difficult to gain admissicn into the 
hotel, even as a messenger ; for such only, he called him- 
self. The street was crowded so as to be almost impass- 
able, as it was known to the public that the French 
minister was going forth to an andience for signing the 
preliminaries of peace with Lord Hawkesbury. 

But M. d’Arblay was not a man to be easily baffled. 
Ife resolutely forced his way to the corridor leading to 
the minister’s dre8sing apartment. There, however, he 
was arbitrarily stopped ; but would not retire: and coin- 
pelled the lacquey, who endeavoured to dismiss him, to 
take, and to promise the immediate delivery of his note. 









With a very wry face, and an indignant shrug, the 
lacquey almost perforce complied; carefully, however, 
leaving another valet at the outside of the door, to pre- 
vent further inroad. 

M. de Lauriston was under the hands of his frizeur, 
andreading a newspaper. But the gazette gave place to the 
billet, which, probably recollecting the hand-writing, he 
rapidM® ran over, and then eagerly, and in a voice of 
emotion, emphatically demanded who had _ been its 
bearer. 

A small ante-room alone separated him from its wri- 
ter, who, hearing the question, energetically called out ; 
“ Ces? mot !” 

Up ruse the minister, who opencd one door himself, as 
M. d’Arblay broke through the other, and in the midst 
of the little ante-room, they rushed into one another's 
arms. 

If M. d’Arbloy was joyfully affected by this generous 
reception, M. de Lauriston was yct more moved in em- 
bracing his early friend, whom report had mingled with 
the slaughtered of the 10th of August. 

The meeting, indeed, was so peculiar, from the high 
station of M. de Lauriston; the superb equipage waiting 
at his door to carry him, for the most popular of pur- 
poses, to an appointed audience with a British minister ; 
and the glare, the parade, the cost, the attendants, and 
the attentions by which he was encompassed, contrasted 
with the worn, as well as plain habiliments of the ro- 
cluse of West Hamble, that it gave a singularity to the 
equality of their manners to each other, and the mutu- 
ality of the jey and affection of their embraces, that 
from first exciting the astonishment, next moved the ad- 
miration of the domestics of the minister plenipotentiary ; 
and particularly of his frizeur, who, probably, was his 
first valet-de-chambre ; and who, while they were yet in 
each other’s arms, exclaimed aloud, with that familiarity 
in which the French indulge their favourite servants, 
“ Ma foi! voila qui est beau!” 

This characteristic freedom of approbation broke into 
the pathos of the interview by causing a hearty laugh; 
and M. de Lauriston, who then had not another instant 
to spare, cordially invited his recovered friend to break- 
fast with him the next morning. 

At that breakfast, M.de Lauriston recorded the cir- 
cumstances that had led to his present situation, with all 
the trust and openness of their early intercourse. And 
saered General d’Arblay held that confidence; which 
should have sunk into oblivion, but for the after circum- 
stances, and present state of things, which render all 
that, then, was prudentially secret, now desirably public. 

No change, he said, of sentiment, no dereliction of 
principle, had influenced his entering into the service of 
the republic. Personal gratitude alone had_ brought 
about that event. Whilst fighting, under the banners of 
Austria, against Bonaparte, in one of the campaigns of 
Italy, he had been taken prisoner, with an Austrian 
His companions in arggs were immediately con- 
veyed to captivity, there to stand the chances of confine- 
ment or exchange; but he, asa Frenchman, had been 
singled out by the conquerors, and stigmatised as a de- 
serter, by the party into whose hands he had fallen, and 
who condemned him to be instantly shot: though, as he 
had never served Bonaparte, no laws of equity could 
brand as a traitor the man who had but constantly ad- 
hered to his first allegiance. Bonaparte himself, cither 
struck by this idea, or with a desire to obtain a distin- 
guished officer of artillery, of which alone his army 
wanted a supply, felt induced to start forward in per- 
son, to stop the execution at the very instant it was going 
to take place. And to save M. de Lauriston, at the same 
time, from the ill will or vengeance of the soldiers, Bo- 
naparte concealed him, till the troop by which he had 
been taken was elsewhere occupied ; conducting himself, 
in the meanwhile, with so much consideration and kind- 
ness, that the gentle heart of Lauriston was gained over 
by grateful feelings, and he accepted the post afterwards 
offered to him of aid-de-camp to the First Consul; with 
whom, in a short time, he rose to so much trust and fa- 
vour, as to become the colleague of Duroc, as a chosen 
and military,—though not, as Duroc, a confidential 
secretary. 

Bonaparte, Lauriston said, had named him for this 
important embassy to England from two motives: one 
of which was, that he thought such a nomination might 
be agreeable to the English, as Lauriston, who was great 
erand-son or grand-nephew to the famous Law, of South 
Sea notoriety, was of British extraction ; and the other 
was from personal regard to Lauriston, that he might 
open a negotiation, during his mission, for the recovery 
of some part of his Scottish inheritance. 

At this, and a subsequent breakfast with M. de Lau- 


troop. 
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riston, M. d’Arblay discussed the most probable means|tion, or even of his safety, after crossing the channel 


for claiming his reforme, or half-pay, as some remunera- 
M. de} 1s02. 
Lauriston warmly undertook to carry a letter on this 
subject to Bonaparte’s minister at war, Berthier; with 
whom, under Louis the Sixteenth, M. d’Arblay had for-|only to state their result. 


tion for his past services and deprivations. And 


merly transacted military business. 
It was found, however, that nothing could be effected 
without the presence of M. d’Arblay in France; and 


therefore, peace between the two nations being signed,}commission, and the letter to General Le Cler, as non 
he deemed it right to set sail for the long-lost land of his |avenues. 


birth. 
Immediately upon his arrival in Paris, a representa- 
tion of his claims was presented to the First Consul him- 
self, accompanied with words of kindliest interest in its 
success, by the faithful General de Lauriston. 
Bonaparte inquired minutely into the merits of the 
ease, and into the military character of the claimant ; 
and, having patiently heard the first account, and cagerly 
interrogated upon the second, he paused a few minutes, 
and then said: “ Let him serve in the army, if only for 
one year. Let him go to St. Domingo, and join Le 
Cler ;* and, at the end of the year, he shall be allowed 
to retire, with rank and promotion.” 
This was the last purpose that had entered into the 
— of M. d’Arblay; yet, to a military spirit, jealous 
of his honour, and passionately fond of his profession, 
it was a proposition impossible to be declined. It was 
not to combat for Bonaparte, nor to fight against his ori- 
ginal allegiance: it was to bear arms in the current 
cause of his country, in resisting the insurgents of St. 
Domingo, against whom he might equally haye been em- 
ployed by the monarch in whose service he had risked, 
and through whose misfortunes he had lost his all. He 
merely, therefore, stipulated to re-enter the army simply 
as a volunteer; with an agreed permission to qnit it at 
the close of the campaign, whatever might be its issue: 
and he then accepted from Berthier a commission for St. 
Domingo, which, in the republican language adopted by 
Bonaparte on his first accession to dictatorial power, was 
addressed to le Citoyen General-in-chicf, le Cler; and 
which recommended to that general that le Citoyen Dar- 
blay should be employed as a distinguished artillery offi- 


r 
M. d’Arblay next obtained leave to come over to Eng- 
land to settle his private affairs; to make innumerable 
purchases relative to the expedition to St. Domingo; and 
to bid adieu to his wife and son. ; 
1802. 

Dr. Burney received him with open arms, but tearful 
eyes. He had too much candour to misjudge the nature 
and the principles of a military character, so as to cen- 
sure his non-refusal of an offered restoration to his pro- 
fession, since, at that moment, the peace between the two 
countries paralysed any possible movement in favour of 
the royalists ; yet his gricf at the circumstance, and his 
compassion for his dejected daughter, gave a gloom to 
the transaction that was deeply depressing. 

The purchases were soon made, for tho re-instated 
man of arms sunk a considerable sum to be expeditious- 
ly accoutred ; after which, repelling every drawback of 
internal reluctance, he was eager not to exceed his fur- 
lough ; and, pronouncing an agitated farewell, hurried 
back to Paris; purposing thence to procecd to Brest, 
whence he was to embark for his destination. 

But, inexpressibly anxious not to be misunderstood, 
nor drawn into the service of Bonaparte beyond the con- 
tracted engagement, the day before he left London, M. 
d’Arblay, with a singleness of integrity that never calcu- 
lated consequences where he thought his honour and his 
interest might pull different ways, determined to be un- 
equivocally explicit, and addressed, therefore, a letter di- 
rectly to Bonaparte. 

This letter he hurried off by an official express, 
through Bonaparte’s then minister here, M. Otto; who, 
after reading, forwarded it under cover to Le Citoyen 
Ministre de la Guerre, Berthier ; to whom, as a former 
military friend, M. d’Arblay recommended its delivery 
to Le Premier Consul.t This done, M. d’Arblay pur- 
sued his own route. 

A frightful chasm of all intelligence to Dr. Burney 
ensued after this critical departure of M. d’Arblay ; no 
tidings came over of his arrival at Brest, his embarka- 





* First husband of Bonaparte’s sister, Paulina, after- 
wards La Princess Borghese. 

+ Of this singular ane hazardous Iectter, declining to 
bear arms against England, M. d’Arblay, who wrote it 
on a sudden impulse, neither gave nor showed one copy 


in the remarkably tempestuous month of February, in 


The causes of this mysterious silence would be too 
circumstantial for these Memoirs, te which it belong 
The First Consul, upon read- 
ing the letter of M. d’Arblay, immediately withdrew his 
military commission; and Berthicr, in an official reply, 
desired that le Citoyen Darblay would consider that 


Berthier, nevertheless, in the document which annull- 
ed the St. Domingo commission, and which must have 
been written by the personal command of Bonaparte, 
since it was in answer to a letter that had been directed 
immediately to himself, calmly, and without rancour, 
harshness, or satire, developed the reason of the recall, 
in simply saying, that since le Citoyen Darblay would 
not bear arms against the country of his wiie, which 
might always, eventually, bear arms against France, he 
could not be engaged in the service of the republic. 
Bonaparte, stimulated, it is probable, by M. de Lauris- 
ton’s account of the frank and honourable character of 
M. d@’Arblay, contented himself with this simple annul- 
ling act; without embittering it by any stigma, or de- 
monstrating any suspicious resentment. 

This event, as has been hinted, produced important 
consequences to Dr. Burney ; consequences the most 
ungenial to his parental affections; though happily, at 
that period, not foreseen in their melancholy extent, of a 
ten years’ complete and desperate separation frem his 
daughter d’Arblay. 
Unsuspicious, therefore, of that appendent effect of the 
letter of M. d’Arblay to Bonaparte, the satisfaction of 
Dr. Burney, at this first moment, that no son-in-law of 
his would bear arms, through any means, however inno- 
cent, and with any intentions, however pure, under the 
banners of Bonaparte, largely contributed to make the 
unexpected tidings of this sudden change of situation an 
epoch of ecstacy, rather than of joy. 

But far different were the sensations to which this} 
for the bewildered confusion of 
his feelings, at so ebrupt a breaking up of’ an enterprise, 
which, though unsolicited and unwished for in its origin, 
had by degrees, from its recurrence to early habits, be- 
come glowingly animated to his ideas and his prospects. 
Bonaparte had not then blackened his glory by the 
seizure and sacrifice of the Comte d’Enghein; and M. 
d’Arblay, in common with several other admirers of the 
military fame of the First Consul, had conceived a hope, 
to which he meant honestly to allude in his letter, that 
the fmal campaign of that great warrior would be a yo- 
luntary Unitation of the final campaign of General Monk. 
Little, therefore, as he had intended to constitute Bo- 
naparte, in any way, his chicf, a such as this 
in his own professional carecr, nearly mastered lis faeul- 
ties with excess of perturbation. ‘I'v seem dismissed the 
service !—he could not brook the idea; he was confound- 
ed by his own position. 

He applied to a generous friend,* high in military re- 
putation, to represent his disturbance to the First Consul. 
Bonaparte consented to grant an audience on the sub- 
ject; but almost instantly interrupted the application, by 
saying, with vivacity, “J know that business! However, 
let him be tranquil. It shall not hurt him eny further. 
There was a tune J might have been capable of acting 
so myself!—” 

And then, after a little pause, and with a look some- 
what ironical, but by no means ill-humoured or mnplea- 
sant, he added: “ Jl ma écrit un diable de lettre !°-—Hk 
stopt again, after which, with a smile half gay, half eyni- 
cal, he said; “ However, I ought only to regard in it 
the husband of Cecilia ;” and then abruptly he broke up 
the conference. 

Of the author of Cecilia, of course, be meant.t 

This certainly was a trait of candour and liberality 
worthy of a more gentle mind ; and which, till the ever 
unpardonable massacre of the Duke d@’Einghein, softened, 
in some measure, the endurance of thie compulsators 
stay in France that afterwards ensued to M. d’Arblay. 
Dr. Burney, meanwhile, from the time that the St. 
Domingo commission was annulled, was in daily expect- 
ation of the return of his son-in-law, and the re-estab- 
tishment of the little cottage of West Hamble j—but 


scems too tame a word 


breach 





* Gencral de La Fayette ; who then, with his virtuous 
wife and family, resided at his old chateau of La Grange ; 
exclusively occupied by useful agricultural experiments, 
and exemplary domestic duties. 





in England, except to M. Otto. 


turn of affairs gave birth in M. d’Arblay. Consternation} » 


mourniully, alas, was he disappointed! The painful 


news arrived from M. d’Arblay, that, froin the strange- 
ness of the circumstances in which he was involved, he 


could not quit France without seeming to have gwained 
his wish in losing his appointment. He determined, 
therelore, to remain a twelvemonth in Paris, to show 
himself at hand in ease of any change of orders. And 
lie desired, of course, to be joined there by his wife and 
son. 

M. d'Arblay, however, wrote to that wife, to Dr. Bur- 
ney, and to his dearly reverenced friend, Mr. Locke, the 
inost comforting assurance, that, one single year revolv- 
ed, he would return, with his little family, to the unam- 
hitious enjoyment of friendship, repose, and West Ham- 
ble. 

By no means gaily did Dr. Burney reecive the account 
of this arrangement. Gloomy forebodings clouded his 
brow; though his daughter, exalted hy joy and thank 
fulness that the pestilential climate of St. Domingo was 
relinquished, and happily persuaded that another year 
would re-unite her with her henoured father, her bre 
thren, and friends, assented with alacrity to the scheme. 
Almost immediately, therefore, it took place; though not 
before the loyal heart of Dr. Burney had the soothing 
consolation of finding, that the step she was taking was 
honoured with the entire approbation of her benevolent 
late royal mistress ; who openly held that to follow the for- 
tune of the man to whom she bad given her hand, was 
now her first duty in fife. 

No further narrative, of which the detail ean be per- 
sonal or reciprocal with the editor, can now be given of 
Dr. Burney. What follows will be collected from frag- 
nents of memoirs, and innumerable memorandums in 
his own band writing; from his letters, and those of 
his family and friends ; and from various accidental, in- 
cidental, and miscellaneous circumstances. 

By the president of the Royal Society, Sit Joseph 
Bankes, the doctor, from his thirst of 
knowledge, and uncommon eapacity for receiving, re 
taining and naturalising its gilts, was we leomed on pnb- 


own universal 





lic davs asa worthy Lrother of the learned and studious ; 


in the hours of private conviviality wars ourted yet 





more from the gaiety of his humour and the entertain 
ment of his anecdutes; Sir Joseph, when unbent from 
the state of Newton’s chair, being ever merrily charmed, 
to reciprocate sportive nonsense; various remnants of” 
which, laughingly aniusing, but too ludicrous from thi 
president ef a scientific society for the press, are 
4) 


amongst the posthumous collections of the coctor, 


In all, however, that was most efficient in geod, most 
solid, most seriovs, most essential in comfort as well as 
elegance, the noble kindness of the Duke of Portland 
took the lead. His magnificent hospitality was nearly 
without parallel. The select invitations upon select 
occasions to Burlington House, with which lis favour to 
} succeeded by general ones 


the doctor had begun, were 
for all times atid all seasons 3 and with injunctions that 
the doctor would choose his own days, and adjust their 
frequency completely by his own convenience. 

This carte blanche of admission at will was next cx- 
tended from Burlington House to Bulstrode Park ; 
where he was found soagreeable by the noble hoet, and 
so pleasing to the noble family, that, in a short time, 
the duke urged him to take possession ofan unappropri- 
ated apartment, and to consider himself to be completely 
at home in that sumptuous dwelling; where he had his 
mornings with undisturbed liberty, wholly at his own 
disposal; where he even dined, according to the state of 
his health and spirits, at the duke’s table or in his own 
parlour; and where, though welcomed in any part of 
the day to every part of the house, he was never trou- 
bled with any enquiry for nen-appearance, except at 
the evening's assemblage; though not unfrequently the 
duke made him personal visits of such affectionate 
freedom, as sigually to endear to him this splendid ha- 
bitation. 

So impressive, indecd, was the regard of his grace for 
Dr. Burney, and so animated was the gratitude of its re- 
tarn, that the enjoyments of Bulstrode Park, with all 
their refined luxuries, and their cultivated scenery, soon 
became less than secondary; they were nearly as no- 
thing in the caleulation of the doctor, compared with 
what he experienced from the cordial conversation and 
kindness of the Duke. 

Such, added to his family circle, were the auspices 
under which, to her great consolation, his daughter 
d’Arblay left Dr. Burney in April, [s02. 

Dr. Burney, upon this separation, redoubled the vigt- 
lance of his self exertions for turning te account every 
moment of his existence, And his spirits appear to be 





+ Vanity, vanity, thy name is D’Arblay !—Id. 
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equal to every demand upon their efforts. In his first 
letter to Paris, May 20, 1802, he says: 

“T hope, now, the two nations will heartily shake 
hands, and not be quict only tuemselves, but keep the 
rest of the world quiet. My hurries are such at present, 
as to oblige me to draw deeper than ever upon my sink- 
ing fund. [His sleep.] Business, and more numerous 
engagements than | have ever yet had, swallow all my 
time; and this enormous Cyclopedia fills up all my 
thoughts. I have been long an ABC derian; and now 
am become so for life. ‘ 

In another letter of the same year, written a few 
months later, the Cyclopedia is no longer proclaimed to 
be the principal, but the exclusive occupation of the 
doctor. ‘lhe indefatigable eagerness of its pursuit, will 
best appear from his own account: 

* July Ist, 1802.—I have this day taken leave for this 
year, of my town business, which broke into three pre- 
cious mornin ss of my week, shivered the lord knows 
how many links of the chain of my Cyclopedia, and lost 
me even the interval of time from the trouble of collect- 
ing the broken fragments of my materials,and re-putting 


ther. 


them toge 


“In order to form some idea of the total absorption of 


my present life, by this herculean labour, added to my 
usual hurricanes during the town season, a delightful 
letter of Twining himself, which I reeeived some weeks 
ago, remains unanswered! I hada mind to see what I 
could really do in twelve months, by driving the quill at 
every possible moment that I could steal from business 
er repose, by day and by night, in bed and up; and, 
with allthis stir and toil, [ have found it impracticable 
to finish three letters of the alphabet !” 

Dr. Burney had now the shock of hearing that war 


was again declared with France! And dire, most dire 
and afflicting to his daughter, was the similar informa- 
tion, of learning that Bonaparte had peremptorily or- 
dered Lord Whitworth to quit Paris in a specified num. 
ber of hours: and that a brief term was dictatorially 


fixed for either following that ambassador, or immove- 
ably remaining in France till the contest should be 
over, 

The very peculiar position, ina military point of view, 
in which M. d’Arblay now stood in his native country. 
made it impossible for him to leave it, at so critical a 
juncture, in the liurried manner that the imperious de- 
erce of the French dictator commanded. It might seem 
deserting his post! He felt, therefore, compelled, by 
claims of professional observance, to abide the uncertain 
storm where its first thunder rolled; and to risk, at its 
centre, the hazards of tts circulation, and the chances 
of its course, 

The unhappiness caused by this decision was wliolly 
unmixed with murmurs from Dr. Burney, whose justice 
and candour acknowledged it, in such a situation, to be 
it dispe n ible. 

In 1803, one short record alone has been found. That 
he wrote no more journal anecdotes that year, may be 
chiefly attributed to his then intense application to his 
Cyclopedia, 

1304 turned ont far more copious in events and re- 
eitals; though saddening, however philosophical and 
consonant to the common laws of nature, are the reflec- 
tious and avowals of Dr. Burney upon his this year’s 
birth-day. 

From the Doctor's Journal. 

* In [S01 in the month of Apri, [completed my 78th 
year, and decided to relinquish teaching and my musi- 
cal patients; for both my ears and my eyes were begin- 
ning to failme. LU conld still hear the most minute mu- 
steal tone; but in conversation I lost the articulation, 
and was torced to make people at the least distance from 
me repeat every thing that they said. Sometimes the 
mere tone of voice, and the countenance of the speaker. 
told me whether Twas to smile or to frown ; but never so 
explicitly as to allow me to venture at any reply to what 
was said! Yet [ never, seemingly, have been more in 
fashion at any period of my life than this spring; never 
invited to more conversaziones, assemblées, dinners, and 
concerts. But I feel myself less and less able to bear a 
part in general conversation every day, from the failure 
of memory, particularly in names; and I am become 
fearful of beginning any story that occurs to me, lest ] 
should be stopped short by hunting for Mr. How d’ye 
call him’s style and titles. - 

“T was very near-sighted from about my 30th year; 
but though it is usually thought that that sort of ‘sight 
improves with age, I have not discovered that the notion 
was well founded. My sight became not only more 
short, but inore feeble. Instead of a concave glass, I 


faithful friendship compensated for manners the most 
uncouth, and language the most unpolished,—Lady Mary 
Duncan. 

Fifth, the celebrated Elizabeth Carter; in whom he 
missed an admiring as well as an admired friend, the 
honour of whose attachment both for him and for his 
daughter, is recorded by her nephew, Mr. Pennington, in 
her memoirs. 

The doctor truly revered in Mrs. Carter the rare 
union of humility with learning, and of piety with cheer- 
fulness. He frequently, and always with pleasure, con- 
veyed her to or from her home, when they visited the 
same parties; and always enjoyed those opportunities in 
comparing notes with her, on such topics as were not 
light enough for the large or mixed companies which 
they were just seeking, or had just left: topics, however, 
which they always treated with simplicity; for Mrs. 
a good poet, has a refined taste in all the arts; has a se- Carter, though natively more serious, and habitually 
lect library of the best editions of the best authors in |more studious than Dr. Burney, was as free from pedantry 
most languages; has very fine pictures; very fine [as himself. " 4 
drawings; and the finest collection I ever saw of the By temperance of life and conduct, activity of body, 
best Etruscan vases; and moreover, he gives the best{and equanimity of mind, she nearly reached her 90th 
dinners to the best company of men of talents and ge-/year in such health and strength as to be able to make 
nius of any man I know; the best secved and with the |morning calls upon her favourite friends, without car- 
best wines, liqueurs, &c. He is not fond of talking poli- [Tlage, companion or servant. And with all her modest 
tics, for he is no Jacobin-enragé, though I believe him humility upon, her personal acquirements, she had a dig- 
to be a principled republican, and therefore in high fa- nified pride of independence, that invested her with tho 
vour with Mr. Fox and his adherents, But he is never | good sense to feel rather exalted than ashamed, at owing 
obtrusive ; and neither shuns nor dislikes a man for being {her powers of going forth to her own unaided self- 
of a different political creed to himself: it is therefore, }exertion. ; 
that he and I, however we may dissent upon that point, And sixth, the man who, once the most accomplished 
concur so completely on almost every other, that we of his race, had for half his life loved the doctor with 
always meet with pleasure. And, in fact, he is much ]€ven passionate regard—Mr. Greville. 
esteeined by many persons belonging to the government, All these sad, and truly saddening, catastrophes were 
and about the court. His books of prints of the greatest unknown, in their succession, to the memorialist ; whom 
engravers from the greatest masters, in history, archi- they only reached in the aggregate of their loss, when, 
tecture, and antiquities, are of the first class. His house [after a Jong, unexplained, and ill-boding silence, Dr. 
in St. James’ Place, looking into the Green Park, is de- | Burney imposed upon himself the hard task of announcing 
liciously situated, and furnished with great taste. He the irremediable affliction he had sustained through 

these reiterated and awful visitations of death. And 
then, to spare his worn and harassed sensibility any de- 


seemed very desirous of being elected a member of the 
Club, to which, in fact, his talents would have done ietegeg tages 

velopment of his feelings, he thus summed up the melan- 
choly list in one short paragraph : 


honour; few menare more fitted to contribute to its en. 
tertainments.”” } Bh ns 
“Time,” he says, “ has made sad havoc amongst my 
dearest friends of late ‘Twining ! Dolly Young ; 
£5 


was forced to have recourse to one that was convex, and 
that magnified highly, for pale ink and small types.” 

In the month of the following May, a similar ebullition 
of political rancour with that which so difficultly had 
been conquered for Mr. Canning, foamed over the ballot 
box of the Literary Club to the exclusion of Mr. Rogers ; 
by whom it was the less deserved, from its contrast to 
that poet’s own widely opposite liberality, in never suf- 
fering political opinions to shut out, either from his hos- 
pitality or his friendship, those who invite them by con- 
genial sentiments on other points. 

The ensuing is copied from Dr. Burney’s own manu- 
script observations upon this occurrence : 

“ May Ist. I was at the Club, at which Rogers, put 
up by Courtney, and seconded by me, was ballotted tor, 
and blackballed; I believe on account of his politics. 
There can, indeed, be nothing else against him. He is 


The doctor, long afterwards, in talking over this anec- 


dote, said: 

“There is no accounting for such gross injustice in Mr. Coxe ; Lord Macartney; Lady Mary Duncan ;— 
the club; except by acknowledging that there are dema- |P00F Flizabeth C arter a few months ago ;—Mr. Greville 
gogues amongst them who enjoy as the highest privilege only a few weeks!” i : 
of an old member, the power of excluding, with or with- He then permits himself to go back to one parting 
out reason, a new one.” phrase: : ; ry ae 

Here stop all journals, all notes, all memorandums of]. “ But though, in spite of age and infirmities, I have 
Dr. Burney for the rest of this year. Not another word |/ately more than doubled the number of friends I have 
remains bearing its date. : lost—the niches of those above-mentioned can never be 

The severest tax upon longevity that, apart from his filled ? ? ae 
parental ties, could be inflicted, was levied upon him at}, Of his ancient and long-attached friend, Mr. Greville, 
this time, by the heart-harrowing stroke of the death of little and merely melancholy is what now can be added. 
Mr. Twining. ; His death was rather a shock than a loss; but it con- 

It was not merely now, in the full tide of sorrow, that }Siderably disturbed the doctor, Mr. Greville had gone 
Dr. Burney could neither speak nor write upon the loss} 11 his metaphysical career, fatiguing, his spirits, ha- 
of that last-elected bosom friend; it was a subject from ]@ssing his understanding, and consuming the time of 
which he shrunk ever after, both in conversation and by | ts friends nearly as much as his own, till, one by one, 
letter: it was a grief too concentrated for complaint : it each of them cluded him as a foe. How could it be 
demanded not a vent by which, with time, it might be otherwise, when the least dissonance upon any point 
solaced; but a crush by which, though only morbidly, {UP which he opened a controversial disquisition, so 
it might be subdued : religion and philosophy might then | disc rdered his nervous system, that he could take no 
lead, conjointly, to calm endurance. rest till he had re-stated all his arguments in an elaborate, 

And not alone, though from superior sorrow aloft, and commonly sarcastic epistle? which necessarily pro- 
stood this deprivation. It was followed by other strokes voked a paper war, so prolific of dispute, that, if the 
of sunilar fatality, each of which, but for this pre-emi- adversary had not regularly broken up the correspondence 
nent calamity, would have proved of tragic effect: for }@fter the first week or two, it must have terminated by 
he had successively to mourn, First, the favourite, he |Consuming the stores of every stationer in London. 
most highly prized by his deplored early partner, as well His wrath upon such desertions was too scornful for 
as by her suecessor; and who came nearest to his own {@2y appeal. Yet so powerful was still the remembrance 
feclings from the tender ties in which she had been] his brilliant opening into life, and of his many fine 
entwined—Dolly Young; for so, to the last hour, she |@aiities, that his loss to socicty was never mentioned 
was called by those who had carly known and loved her,{Without regret, either by those who abandoned him, or 
from a certain caressing pleasure annexed to that youth. [by those whom he discarded. Edi 
ful appellation, that seemed in unison with the genuine Dr. Burney was one ef the last, from the peculiarity 
simplicity of her character. of their intercourse, to have given it up, had it not been, 
Second, Mr. Coxe, the oldest and most attached of his {he declared, necessary to have had two lives for sustain- 
associates from early life. ing it without hostility ; one of them for himself, his 
Third, Lord Macartney, a far newer connection, but | finily, and his life’s purposes; the other wholly for Mr. 
one whose lively intelligence, and generous kindness, cut | Greville ;—who never could be content with any compe- 
off all necessity for the usual routine of time to fasten |tition against his personal claims to the monopoly of the 
attachment. And with Lord Macartney, from the retired |time and the thoughts of his friends. 
life which his lordship generally led after his embassy to} Yet whatever may have disturbed, nothing seems to 
China, the doctor’s intercourse liad become more than | have shortencd his existence, since, though nearly alienat- 
ever amical. This, theretore, was a loss to his spirits]ed from his family, estranged from his connections, and 
and exertions, as well as to his affections, which he felt}morbidly at war with the world, the closing scene of all 
with strong regret. his gaietics and all his failures did not shut in till some 


Fourth, that distinguished lady whose solid worth and Itime after his 90th year. 
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Lady Mary Duncan bequeathed to Dr. Burney the] half hour, without any one else offering a word. 


printed and manuscript, with £600. 


of so much movement and interest, that they operated} man. 


like a species of amnesty upon the sufferings of the year “The subject was then changed to classical lore ; and 
just gone by ; and enabled him to pass over submissively | here his royal highness, with similar condescension, ad- 
his heavy privations; and, once again, to go cheerfully | dressed himself te my son, as to a man of erudition, whose 
on in life with what yet remained for contentment. ideas, on learned topics, he respected ; and a full discus- 


The chief mover to this practical philosophy was the] gion followed, of several literary matters. 


defatigable Mrs. Crewe; who by degrees, skilful and = ‘ 
indefatigable Mrs. C gl y wes ae “When the prince rose to go to another room, we 
kind, so lured him from mourning and retirement to : : 

: : ° ea ie ‘ met Lady Melbourne and her daughter, just returned 
gratitude and society, that his seclusion insensibly ended] ;. ; nee 

we aad : . * from the opera; to which they had been while we sat 
by enlisting him in more diffuse social entertainments, ‘ele , 
= over the wine, (and cke the cherry brandy); and from 
: ae . ep "rear 

. . . 7 * ji b; Vv Ca > ac exac ; oO 7OTTCe . ( 
What will now follow, will be copied from the memoir | “ hich ~_ ecm hvte i sos sic ue — took = 
" ° A ° . * >C sre, Com 0 c Ost graciously IK \ 
book of Dr. Burney of this month of May; which, after Pe ee a ig Uy ’ 5 ie 6 
: : is : hand, and said,‘ lam glad we got, at last, to our favourite 

a dreary winter of sorrow, seemed to have been hailed as Ue et : : 

P . : > ; Pa subject.” He then made me sit down by him, close to 
genially by the historian of music, as by the minstrelsy : : : : cheer : 
of the woods the keys of a piano-forte ; where, in a low voice, but face 

Pm ~ “4 ’ to face, we talked again upon music, and uttered our 
1805.—In May, at a concert at Lady Salisbury’s, I : ; er aaa % 
: . sentiments with, I may safely say, equal ease and free- 
was extremely pleased, both with the music and the per- 2 : ee : 
dom; so politely he encouraged my openness and sin- 
d litely | raged my oF d 


than any in which he had heretofore mixed. 


formance. The former was chiefly selected by the 
Prince of Wales. * * * I had not been five minutes 
in the concert room, before a messenger, sent to me by 
his royal highness, gave me a command to join him, 
which I did eagerly enough; when his royal highness 
graciously condescendced to order me to sit down by him, 
and kept me to that high honour the whole evening. 
Our ideas, by his engaging invitation, were reciprocated 
upon every piece, and its execution. After the concert, 
Lady Melbourne, who, when Miss Milbanke, had been 
one of my first scholars on my return to London from 
Lynn, obligingly complained that she had often vainly 
tried to tempt me to dine with her, but would make one 
effort more now, by his royal highness’s permission, that 
1 might meet, at Lord Melbourne's table, with the Prince 
of Wales. 

“ Of course I expressed as well as I could, my sense of 
so high and unexpected an honour; and the prince, with 
a smile of unequalled courtesy, said, ‘ Aye, do come, Dr. 
Burney, and bring your son with you.’ And then, turn- 
ing to Lady Melbourne, he added,—‘ It is singular that 
the father should be the best, and almost the only good 
judge of music in the kingdom; and his son the best 
scholar.’ 

“ Nothing, however, for the present, came of this: but, 
early in July, at a concert at Lady Newark’s I first saw, 
to my knowledge, their royal highnesses, the dukes of 
Cumberland and Cambridge. ‘These princes had lived 
so much abroad, that I thought I had never before beheld 
them; till I found my mistake, by their both speaking 
to me, when I stood near them, not only familiarly, but 
with distinction; which I attribute to their respect to 
the noble graciousness they might have observed in their 
august brother; whose notice had something in it so en- 
gaging as always to brighten as well as honour me. 

“ But I heard nothing more of the projected dinner, 
till I met Lady Melbourne at an assembly at the Dowager 
Lady Sefton’s; when I ventured to tell her ladyship that 
I feared the dinner which my son and I were most 
ambitious should take place, was relinquished. ‘ By no 
means,’ she answered, ‘ for the prince really desired it.’ 
And, after a note or two of the best bred civility from 
her ladyship, the day was settled by his royal highness, 
for— 

“ July 9th.—The prince did not make the company 
wait at Whitehall (Lord Melbourne’s); he was not five 
minutes beyond the appointed time, a quarter past six 
o’clock: though he is said never to dine at Carlton 
House before eight. The company consisted, besides] ters. M 
the prince and the lord and lady of the house, with their] endeavoured to begin a canvass. 
two sons and two daughters, of Earls Egremont and 
Cowper, Mr. and Lady Caroline Lamb, Mr. Lutterel, 
Mr. Horner, and Mr. Windham. 

“The dinner was sumptuous, of course, &c. 

“TI had almost made a solemn vow, early in life, to quit 
the world without ever drinking a dry dram; but the 
heroic virtue of a long life was overset by his royal 
highness, through the irresistible temptation to hobbing 
and nobbing with such a partner ina glass of cherry 
brandy! The spirit of it, however, was so finely sub- 
dued, that it was not more potent than a dose of pepper- 
mint water ; which I have always called a dram. 

“The conversation was lively and general the chief} ——— 
part of the evening; but about midnight it turned upon 


cerity. 


and gratifying compliments as this gracious prince. 


Bourgevis Gentilhomme.” 


out further struggle, into inevitable submission. 


tration of the great chief of opposition, Charles Fox.* 








We 
whole of her great and curious collection of musie,{ were, generally, in perfect tune in our opinions; though 
once or twice I ventured to dissent from his royal high- 
i ness; and once he condescended to come over to my 
1805. argument: and he had the skill, as well as nobleness, to 

Fortunately for Dr. Burney, another year was not per-} put me as perfectly at my ease in expressing my notions, 
mitted wholly to wane away, ere circumstances occurred} as I should have been with any other perfectly well-bred 


I then ventured to mention that I had a beok in my 
possession that I regarded as the property of his royal 
highness. It was a set of my Commemoration of Handel, 
which I had had splendidly bound for permitted presenta- 
tion through the medium of Lord St. Asaph; but which 
had not been received, from public casualties. His royal 
highness answered me with the most engaging good 
humour, saying that he was now building a library, and 
that, when it was finished, mine should be the first book 
placed in his collection. Nobody is so prompt at polite 


had no conception of his accomplishments. Ile quite 
astonished me by his learning, in conversing with my 
son, after my own musical /e/e-@-t¢/e dialogue with him. 
He quoted Homer in Greek as readily as if quoting 
Dryden or Pope in English : and, in general conversation 
during the dinner, he discovered a fund of wit and hu- 
mour such as demonstrated him a man of reading and 
parts, who knew how to discriminate characters. He is, 
besides, an incomparable mimie. He counterfeited Dr. 
Parr’s lisp, language, and manner, and Keible’s voice 
and accent, both on and off the stage, so accurately, so 
nicely, so free from caricature, that, had I been in 
another room, I should have sworn they had been speak. 
ing themselves. Upon the whole, I cannot terminate my 
account of this prince better than by asserting it as my 
opinion, from the knowledge I acquired by my observa- 
tions of this night, that he has as much conversational 
talent, and far more learning than Charles the Second; 
who knew no more, even of orthography, than Moliére’s 


The severe disappointments, with their aggravating 
circumstances, that repeatedly had deprived Dr. Burney 
of the first post of nominal honour in his profession, 
which the whole musical world, not only of his own 
country, but of Europe, would have voted to be his due, 
were now, from his advanced stage in life, closing, with- 


Yet his many friends to whom this history was familiar, 
and who knew that the approbation of the king, from 
the earliest time that the doctor had been made known 
to his majesty, had invariably been in his favour, could 
not acquiesce in this resignation ; and suggested amongst 
themselves the propriety of presenting Dr. Burney to the 
king, as a fit “object for the next vacancy that might 
occur, in the literary line, for a pension to a man of let- 
And, upon the death of Mrs. Murphy, Mr. Crewe 


But an audience with the king, at that moment, from 
various illnesses and calamities, was so little attainable, 
that no application had been found feasible: weeks, 
months, again rolled away without the effort; and 
nothing, certainly, could be so unexpected, so utterly 
unlooked for, in the course of things, as that Dr. Burney, 
the most zealous adherent to government principles, and 
the most decided enemy to democratic doctrines, should 
finally receive all the remuneration he ever attained for 
his elaborate workings in that art, which, of all others, 
was the avowed favourite of his king, under the adminis- 


*A mark of genuine liberality this in Mr. Fox, who, 
music, on which subject his royal highness deigned so} like Mr. Burke, in the affuirs of Chelsea College, clearly 
wholly to addiess himself to me, that we kept it up a full] held that men of science and letters should, in all great 


] 


So, however it was; for when, in the year 1806, that 
renowned orator of liberty, found himself suddenly, 
and, by the premature death of Mr. Pitt, almost una- 
voidably raised to the head of the state, Mrs.Crewe started 
a claim for Dr, Burney. 

Mr. Windham was instant and animated in supporting 
it, Mr. Fox, with his accustomed grace, where he had 
a favour to bestow, gave it his ready countenance; the 
king’s sign manual was granted with alae rity of appro- 
bation; and the faithful, invaluable Lapy Crewe, while 
her own new honours were freshly ornamenting her 
brow, had the cordial happiness of announcing to her 
unsoliciting and no longer expecting old friend, his par- 
ticipation in the new turn of the tide 

It was Lord Grenville, however, who was the imime- 
diately apparent agent in this gift of the crown; though 


pleasure in propitiating such a reward toa friend and 
favourite of Lord and Lady Crewe; to settle whose long 
withheld title was amongst thc first official aets of his 
friendship upon coming into power. 

The pension accorded was £300 per annum, and the 
pleasure caused by this benevolent royal act amongst the 
innumerable friends of the man of four-score—for such, 
now, was Dr. Burney—was great alinost to exultation. 
And, in truth, so little had his financial address kept 
pace with his mental abilities, that, previously to this 
grant, he had found it necessary, in relinquishing the 
practice of his profession, to relinquish his carriage. 

The health and spirits of Dr. Barney were now so 
good, that he seized an opportunity for writing in the 
same month, to his truly grateful daughter : 


“19h October. 


musie which | sent him, with a printed copy of The 
Cunning Man, that I had Enelishised from his Divan 
du Village? I thought myself the most fortunate of 
beings, in 1770, to have obtained an hour’s conversation 
with him; for he was then more difficult of access than 
ever, especially to the English, being out of humour 
with the whole nation, from resentment of Horace Wal- 
pole’s forged letter from the King of Prussia; and he 
had determined, he said, never to read or write again! 
Guy, the famous bookseller, was the only person he then 
admitted; and it was through the sagacious good offices 
of this truly eminent book-man, urged by my friends, 
Count d’Holbach, Diderot, &c., that the interview I so 
ardently aspired at was procured for me. Well, this 
letter from the great Jean Jacques, which I had not seen 
these twenty years, I have lately found in a cover from 
Lord Harcourt, to whom I had lent it, when his lordship 
was preparing a list ofall Rousseau’s works, for the benefit 
of his widow ; which, however, he ieft to find another 
editor, when Madame Rousseau relinquished her celebrated 
name, to become the wife of some ordinary man. Lord 
Harcourt then returned my letter, and, upon a recent 
review of it, I was quite struck with the politeness and 
condescension with which Jean Jacques had accepted 
my little offering, at a time when he refused all assist- 
ance, nay, all courtesy, from the first persons both of 
England and France. I am now writing in bed, and 
have not the original to quote; but, as far as I can re- 
member, he concludes his letter with the following flat- 
tering lines: 

‘The works, sir, which you have presented to me, 
will often call to my remembrance the pleasure I had in 
seeing and hearing you; and will augment my regret at 
my not being able sometimes to renew that pleasure. I 
entreat you, sir, to accept my humble salutations. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau.’ 


“T give you this in English, not daring, by memory, 
to quote J. J. Rousseau. It was directed to M. Burney, 
in London ; and, I believe, under cover to Lord Harcourt, 
who always was his open protector. But is it not ev- 
traordinary, my dear Fanny, that the most flattering 
letters I have received should be from Dr. Johnson and 
J.J. Rousseau? I can account for it in no other way 
than from my always treating them with openness and 
frankness, yet with that regard and reverence which 
their great literary powers inspired. Much as I loved 
and respected the good and great Dr. Johnson, I saw 
his prejudices and severity of character. Nor was I blind 








to Rousseau’s eccentricities, principles, and paradoxes in 
all things but music; in which his taste and views, par- 
ticularly in dramatic music, were admirable ; and sup- 
ported with more wit, reason, and refinement, than by 
states, be publicly encouraged, without wounding their 
feelings by shackling their opinions. 





Charles Fox, there can be no doubt, had a real share of 


” My Dear Fanny,— “*§ Do you remember a letter of 
thanks which I received from Rousseau for a present of 
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any Writer ou the subject, in any laneguace which bem 
able to read. But as Thad no means to correct the pre- 
judices of the one, nor the principles of t] f these 
extraordinary persons, ¥ I to shan and detest the 
Whole m boca of his peceant ports? Ancient | 
modern pocts and sages, philosopers and inoralists, sub- 


, and yet, every 


seribe to the axiom, Awonanurm est errare i 
of talents, is 


individual, whatever be his virtues, science, 
treated, i his frailties are discovered, as i the character- 
istic of human wature were perfiction, und ihe least 
diminution from it were unnatural and unpardonable 


God bless you, iny dear Pauny. Write svou, aud Jong, 
entreat.” 

lu this same, to De. Barney, memorable year, 1866, 
he had the agreeable surprise of a first invitation from 
Mr. West, president of the Royal Academy, to the annual 





dinner viven by its directors to the most munilicent 
patrons, capital artists, distinguished judge S, OF Cine rt 
men ol t ; of the day, for tire purpose of ussemibiing 
them to a private and undisturbed view of the works 
preparcd tor forsaing the exhibition of the current year. 


By that vrand painter, and delighitul man of letters, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Burney, trom the time of their 
first happy intimacy, had regularly Leen included in the 
annual tayitations; but Mr. West was unacquainted, 
personally, with the doetor, and lad, of course, his own 
set and iriends to oblige. What led to this late coim- 
plusent, after a chasm of fourteen years, docs not appear ; 
but the remembrance occurred at a moment of revived 


yr accepted it with excecding satis- 





exertion, and the dvect 
faction. 

‘Towards the close of this year, 1807, Dr. Burney had 
en iufliction which nearly robbed hin of his Jong- 
and hitherto almost invulnerable foree of mind, tor rig 
the rude assaults of misfortune: this was a p 


stroke, which, in casting his left hand into a state of 


! 
u, 















forpor, threw his heart, head, and uerves into one of 
ceascless agitation, from an unremitting expectance of 
abrupt dissolution. 

Ilis own account of this trying event itt in the 
following ycar, in answer to his daughter’s alarm at hi 
silence, will show t! full and s SP pris 
gpirits and health upon his recovery: : 

“ 


TO MADAME D’ARDLAY. 
“ Nor. 12th, 1808. 

“My dear Fanny,—The complaints made, in one cf 
the two short not “ hich T have receive d, of letters neve r 
is his account of & 
affairs he finds has never reached you. Indeed, tor the “( 
last two or three years, TE have had n 
of own self * of ne pers inpet wily charged all the rest of 
tlic fiimnily to 


eal 
for T never understood the kindness of alarming distant 





answered, Old Chacles returns 





ins ood 1 1 
hing good to say 


d 7 
iy nothing bad ov the subtect ot 


friends with ‘ounts of severe Hlness,;—as we may be 
either recovered er dead before the information reaches 
them. 

a e e . 


“T wrote you an account of my excursion to Bristol 
Hotwells: bat [had not been returned to Chelsea more 
than three days, betore I had an alarming seizure in my 
left) har which neither heat, friction, nor medicine 
could subdue. It felt perfeetly asleep; in a state of im- 
movable torpor, My medical friends would not tell me 
what this obstinate numbness was; but I discovered | y 
their preseri ' 








pllons, and advice as to regimen, that it was 
neither more nor less than a paralytic affection; and, 
near Christinas, it was pronounced to be a Bath case 
On Christmas eve, J set out tor that city, extremely 
weak and dispirited: the roads terrible, and alinost in- 
“ sant torrents of rain all the way. I was live d ys on 
i. | 





lad 


the journey; Ltook Panny Phillips with me, and we | 
excellent apartments on the South Parade, which is 





J put myself under 


ill | ah eeiil ee j 
idea, ahd practised 


always wartn wheu any sun shines 

the care of Dr. P rry, who, having ri 
physic at Bath more than forty years, must, c@leris 
paribus, know the virtues and vices of Bath waters better 
than the most renowned physicians in London. ‘To give 
them fair play, TP remained three months in this city; 
and £ found my hand much more alive, and my voncral 
health very considerably amended, ut, 1 caught sO 
violent a fresh cold in) my journcy home, that it was 
ealled what the French style a Flavion de poitrine, and 
f was linmediately confined to my bed at Chelsea, and 
unable to eat, sleep, or speak. Strict starvation was then 
ordered ; but sultcned off into fish and asparagus as soon 
as possible ° by our wise and good VMscul ips, Sir Walter 
Farquhar: and now [ ain allowed poultry and game, 
under certain restrictions, aad find myselt tolerably well 
again. All this tedious account of own se/f should still 
have becn suppressed, but that J feared it wight reach 
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you by soume other means, and vive you preater alarm; 
I determined, therefore, to tell you the truth, the whok 





truth, &e., with my own paw: being able, at the samc 
linc, lo write y that, cough excepted, which returns 
\ i cold weather, L passed last summer more free from 
cowplaint than I have passed any for many preceding 


years. And now it is time to say something of your 
ther kindred, whose names you languish, you suy, to see. 
* + * * - 


“T have forgotten to mention that, during my invalidity 
at Bath, [had an unexpected visit from your ci-devant 
Streatham friend, of whom I had Jost sight for more 
than ten years. When her name was sent in, I was 
much surprised, but desired she might be asked to follow 
it: and [ received her as an old iriend with whom I had 
spent much time very happily, and never wished to 
quaricl, She still looks well, but is grave and scems to 
be turned into candour itseli’: though she still says good 
things, and writes admirable notes, and, I am told, letters. 
We shook hands very cordially ; and avoided any allusion 
to our long separation and its cause. Her caro sposo 
still lives; but is such an object, from the gout, that the 
aecount of his sufferings made me pity him sincerely. 
Ife wished, she told me, to sce his old friend; and, un 
beau matin, | could not refuse compliance with this wish. 
I found him in great pain, but very glad to see me. 
‘The old rancour, or ill-will, exeited by our desire to 
impede the marriage, is totally worn away. Indeed, it 
never could have existed, but from Aer imprudence in 
betraying to him that proof of our friendship for her, 
which ought never to have been regarded as spleen 
iwainst him, who, certainly, nobody could blame for ae- 

ng a gay rich widow. What could a man do 


0K 





* * + * 
It is well worthy of notiec, and greatly in favour of 
the Bath waters for paralytie affections, that Dr. Burney 
never bad a return of his alarming seizure of the hand; 
and never to the end of his lite, which was yet prolonged 
several years, had any other paralytic attack. 

Jt was during this residence at Bath that Dr. Burney 
inade his last will; in which, after settling his various 
lewacies, he left his two eldest daughters, Esther and 
Hrances, his residuary legatees; and nominated his sons, 
Captain James Burney and Di. Charles Burney, his 


executors. 





DR. BURNEY 'S MEMOIRS. 

It was here, also, atter a cessation of twenty-four years, 
that the ductor recurred to his long dormant scheme ot 
writing his own memoirs. 

If, at the date of its design and commencement, in 
L7e2, his plan had been put into execution, according to 
the nobly independent ideas, and widely liberal intention 
of its projection, few are the individual narratives of a 
private lite in the last century, that could have exhibited 
Linuore expansive, informing, general, or philosophical 
view of society than those of Dr. Burney. 

But, in 1507, though the uncommon powers of his 
fine mind were still unimpaired for conversation or en- 
joyment, his frame had received a blow, and his spirits a 
suspensive shock, that caused a marked diminution of 
liis resources for composition. 

His imagination, hitherto the most vivid, even amidst 
sorrow, Calamity, may care, nay sickness, nay age, was 
uow no longer, as heretofore, rambling abroad and at 
will for support and renovation. A fixed object, as 

xpressed himsclf in various letters of that date, had 
! sorbed it. ‘The alarm excited by a 
paralytic attack is far more baneful than its suffering ; 
for every rising dawn, and every darkening eve look 








he ¢ 
scized, occupicd 









a 
tremblingly tor its successor; and the sword of Damocles, 
us he mourntully declared, seemed eternally waving 
wer his head. 

he spirit, therefore, of composition was now, though 
not lost, enervatcd; and the whole force of his faculties 
was cast exclusively upon his niemory, in the research 
of past incidents that might soothe his affections, or re- 
create his fancy; but berett of those exhilarating ideas, 
which, previously to this alarm, had given attraction to 
whatever lad fallen from his pen. 

Hence arose, in that vast compilation for which, from 
this time, he began collecting materialsand reminiscences, 








* At Bath, also, many years afterwards, an intercourse, 
both personal and epistolary, between Mrs. Piozzi and 
this memorialist, was renewed; and was gliding on to 
returning feelings of the early cordiality, that, gaily and 
delightfully, had been endearing to both—when calami- 
tous circumstances caused a new separation, that soon 
afterwards became final by the death of Mrs. Piozzi. 








a nerveless laxity of expression, a monotonous prolixity 
of detail, that, upon the maturest examination, decided 
this memorialist to abridge, to simplify, or to destroy so 
immense a mass of morbid Icisure, and minute person- 
ality, with the fullest conviction, as has been stated, that 
it never would have scen the public light, had it been re- 
vised by its composcr in his healthier days of chastening 
criticisin ; so little dees it resemble the flowing harmony, 
yet unaffected cnergy of his every production up to that 
diseased period, 

Nor even can it be compared with any remaining pen- 
manship, though ofa much later date, written after his re- 
covery; as appears by sundry letters, occasional essays, 
and biographical fragments, sketched trom the time of 
that restoration to the very end of his existence. 

And hence, consequently, or rather unavoidably, have 
arisen in their present state those abridged, or recollected, 
not copied memoirs; which, though on one hand largely 
curtailed from their massive origimal, are occasionally 
lengthened on the other, trem confidential communica- 
tious ; joined to a whole lile’s recollections of the history, 
opinions, disposition, and character of Dr. Burney. 

°* a * * * 

A dire interval again, from political restrictions and 
prudential difficulties, took place between all communi- 
cation, all correspondence of Dr. Burney with Paris. 
But in June, 1510, it was happily broken up, through 
the active kind offices of a liberal friend,* who found 
means by some returning prisoner, to get a letter con- 
veyed to Chelsea College ; and to procure thence the fol- 
lowing indescribably welcomed auswer ; 

June, 1810. 


“My dear Fanny— 

“T never was so surprised and delighted at the sight 
of your well known autograph,as on the envelop of your 
last letter: but when I saw, after the melancholy ac- 
count of your past sufferings, and of the more slight in. 
disposition of your caro spose, with what openness you 
spoke of your affairs; and, above all, that your dear 
Alexander was still with you, and had escaped the ter- 
rific code de conscription, it occasioned me an exultation 
which I cannot describe. And that you should be beg- 
ging so hard of me for a line, a word, in my own hand- 
writing, at the time that J was, in prudence, imploring 
all your living old correspondents and my friends, not to 
venture a letter to you, even by a private hand, lest it 
should accidentally miscarry, and, being observed, and 
misconstrued,as coming from this country, should in- 


| jure M.d’Arblay in the eyes of zealous Frenchmen !— 


But the detail you have given me of the worthy and ac- 
complished persons who honour you with their friend- 
ship; and of the lofty apartments you have procured, 
Rue d’Anjou, for the sake of more air, more room, more 
cleanliness, and more bookeries, diverts me much. With 
regard to my own health, I shall say nothing of past 
sufferings of various kinds since my last ample family 
letter; except that ‘Here Iam,’ in spite of the old gen- 
tleman and his scythe, And the few people I am able 
to see, ere the warm weather, tell me I look better, 
speak better, and walk better than | did ‘ever so long 
ago.’ God knows knows how handsome I shall be by- 
and-by !—but you will allow it behoves the fair ladies 
who make mea visit now and then, to take care of 
themselves !—-That’s all. 

“ People wonder, secluded as I am for ever from the 
world and its joys, how I can cut a joke and be silly ; 
but when I have no serious sufferings, a book, or a pen, 
makes mo forget all the world, and even myself; the 
best of all oblivions.” 

Then follow sundry confidential family details. 

How merely an amanuensis had been the editor of 
these memoirs, had all the personal manuscripts of Dr. 
Burney been written at this healthy, though so much 
later period of his existence; instead of having fallen 
under his melancholy pen, to while away nerveless lan- 
guor when paralysis, through the vision of his imagina- 
tion, appeared to be unremittingly suspended over his 
head! the last given pages of his Ictters to Paris, though 
composed from his 80th to his 85th year, are all run off 
in the flowing and lively style of his early penmanship. 

But disastrous indeed to Dr. Burney was an aftor 
event, of the year 1810, that is now to be recorded; 
grievously, essentially, permanently disastrous. Mis- 
fortune, with all her fevering arrows of hoarded ills, 
retained no longer the materials that could so deeply 





* General Lafayette, who was then still living in his 
agricultural retirement, surrounded by a_ branching 
timily, almost constituting a tribe; and, at that time, 
utterly a stranger to all politics or public life. 
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empoison another dart, for striking at ‘the root of what 
lite could yet accord him of elegant enjoyment. Lady 
Crewe alone remained, apart trom his family, whose 
personal loss could more aijlictingly have wounded him, 
than that which he now experienced by the death of the 
Duke of Portland. 

Fatal to all future zest for worldly exertion in Dr. 
Burney, proved this blow; from which, though he sur- 
vived it some years, he never mentally recovered; so 
deeply had he felt and reciprocated the extraordinary 
partiality conceived for him by his grace. 

It was the duke alone who, fora long time previously, 
had been able to prevail with him to come forth from 
his already begun seclusion, to be domiciliated at Bul- 
strode Park; where he could animate with society, re- 
create in rural scenery, or meditate in solitude without 
difficulty or preparation; that superb country villa being 
as essentially, and at will, his own, as his apartments 
at Chelsea College. 

A loss such as this, was in all ways irreparable. 

The last sentence which he wrote upon the duke, in 
his Journal, is mournfully impressive : 

“ My loss by the decease of my most affectionate and 
liberal friend and patron, the Duke of Portland, and my 
grief for his dreadful sufferings, will lower my spirits 
to the last hour of sensibility! Tho loss to my heart 
is indescribable !’’ 





NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 


Yet, in the midst of this total and voluntary retreat 
from public life, a new honour, as little expected by 
Dr. Burney as, from concomitant circumstances, it was 
little wished, sought, in 1810, to encircle his brow. 

M. le Breton, Secretaire perpetuel de la classe des Beaux 
Arts de‘l Institut National de France, had, some years 
previously, put up the name of Dr, Burney as a candi- 
date to be elected an honorary foreign nieinber of the 
Institute: but the interrupted intercouse between the 
two countries caused a considerable time to elapse, be- 
fore it was known whether this compliment was ac- 
cepted or declined. 

These preliminary measures, with all that belonged 
to the honour of the offer, passed in the year 1806; but 
it was not ii the year 1810 that Dr. Burney received 
the official! notification of his election; which he has 
thus briefly marked in his last volume of Journal :— 

Nov. 23, 1810. 

“Received from the National Institute at Paris, 
with a letter from Madame Greenwood Solvyns, my 
diploma, or patent,as a member of the Institute, Classe 
des Beaux Arts.” 

And three weeks afterwards :— 

“ Jan. 14, 1811. 

“T received a packet from M. Le Breton, &c., ad- 
dressed, 

$A Monsieur le Docteur Burnep. 
* Correspondunt de l’ Institut de France.’ 

“This packet found its way to my apartment at 
Chelsea College, by means of Mr. West, Presidout of 
the Royal Academy. Its contents were— 

“ Notices historiques sur la vic, et les ourrages de M. 
Pajon. Par M. Joachim le Breton. Du.6. Otto, 1810. 

“ Nolices historiques sur la vie, et les ouvrages, de Jos. 
Haydn. Par le méme. 

This memoir sur la vie de Haydn, sent by M. le Bro- 
ton, drew from the doctor, nearly at the close of his own 
annals, the following paragraph upon that great imusi- 
cian, who, for equal excellence in science and inven- 
tion, he held to be at the head of all his compcers: 

“ naypn, 1810. 

“Tt has been well observed, by Haydn’s excellent bi- 
ographer, zt Paris, M. le Breton, that the public every 
where, by whom his works were so enthusiastically 
admired, took more care of his fame than of his fortune. 
He, however, himself, always modest, upright, and pru- 
dent, supposed it possible that he might survive his 
talents; and wished, by rigid economy and self-denial, 
to accumulate a sufficiently independent income for old 
age and infirmities, when he might no longer be able 
to entertain the public with new productions. This 
humble and most rational wish he was unable, in his 
own country, from the smallness of remuneration, to 
accomplish. 

“T began an intimate intercourse with him immedi. 
ately on his arrival in England; and was as much 
pleased with his mild, unassuming, yet cheerful conver- 
saticn and countenance, as with his stupendous musical 
merit. And I procured him more subscribers to that 
sublime effort of genius—the Creation, than all his 
other friends, whether at home or abroad, put together.” 





NAPOLEON. 
On the opening of April, 1812, ten years of hard borne 


absence were completed between Dr. Gurney and hi 
second daughter; after a parting which, in idea, and by 
agre sment, had foreseen but a twelvemonth’s separation, 
Grievously dejecting in that long epoch, had be en, at 
Limes, the breach of intercourse: not alone they never 
met; that, in a season of war, however aillictir no, Was 
but the ordinary result of hostilo policy; not alone the 
foreign post office was closed, and all regular and au- 
thentic communication was annihilated; that, again, 
was but the conimon lot of belligerent nations while un- 
der arms, and was sustained, therefore, with that forti- 
tude which all, save fools and n ‘n, must, sooner or 
later, perforce acquire, the fortitude of necessity. 

But these prohibitions, however severe upon every 
national or kindred teeling that binds the affections and 
the interests of man to man, were ineflicient to bafil 
the portenlous vengeance of Napoleon, who suddenly, 
in one of his explosions of rage against Great Britain, 
issued a decrec that not a letter, a note, an address, or 
any written document whatsoever, should pass from 
France to England, or arrive from England to France, 
under pain of death. 

It was then that this dire position became nearly in. 
supportable ; for, by this fierce stroke of fiery despotism, 
all mitigation of private anodyne to public calamity was 
hopelessly destroyed; all the soflening palliatives of 
billets, or memora :ndums, trusted to incidental opportu 
nities, which hitherto had glided through these formi- 
} and found their way 

















dable obstacles, to the continenta! 


captive with a solace utterly indescribable, were now 
denied: the obscure anxiety of total ignorance of the 
proceedings, nay, even of the lite or death, of those ties 
by which life and death hold their first charm, was 
without alloy ; and hope had not a resting place! 

The paroxysm of hatred or renge which urged Na- 
poleon to this harsh rigidity, passed, indecd, after a 
while, it may be presumed, away, like most other of his 
unbridled manifestations of unbounded authority ; sinc 
its eflect, aller a certain time, seeined over; and things 
appeared to go on as they had done before that tremen- 
dous decree. But that decree was never annulled! 
what, then, was the security that its penalty might not 
be exacted from the first object, who, in disobe ying it, 
should incur his suspicion or ill-will? or of whoin, for 
whatever cause, he might wish to get rid ? 

Dr. Burney, on this subject, entertained apprehen- 
sions so affrighting, that he entirely abstained trom wri- 
ting himself to France; and charged all his family and 
friends to practise the same forbearance. ‘The example 
was followed, if not set, by his nearly exiled daughter ; 
and, at one sad tine, no intelligence whatever traversed 
the forbidden route ; and two whole,dread, endless years 
lingered on, in the darkest mystery, whether or not she 
had still the blessing of a remaining parent. 

This was a doubt too cruel to support, where to en- 
dure it was not inevitadle; though hard was the condition 
by which alone it could be obviated; namely, submis- 
sion to another bosom laceration! But all seemed pre- 
ferable to relinquishing one final effort for obtaining at 
least one final benediction. 

Her noble minded partner, who participated in all her 
filial aspirations, but to whom quitting France was ut- 
terly impossible, consented to her spending a few months 
in her native land: and when the rumour of a war with 
Russia gave hope of the absence of Napoleon from Paris, 
worked assiduously himself at procuring hera 8 ssport ; 
for, while the emperor inhabited the capital, the police 
discipline was so impenetrable, that a madinan alone 
could have planned eluding its vigilance. 

When, however, it was ascertained that the Czar of 
all the Russias disclaimed making any eonees sions: 
that Napoleon had left Dresden to take the field; and 
that his yet unconquerable and matchless army, in ac- 
tual sight of the enemy, was bordering the frontiers o 
all European Russia; whence two letters, written at 
that breathless crisis, reached M. d’Arblay himself, from 
an aide-de-caimp, and from the first surgeon of Napo- 
leon; the singular moment was energetically seized by 
the most generous of husbands and fathers; his appli- 
cations, from fresh courage, became more vigorous; the 
impediments, from an involuntary *relaxation of muni- 
cipal rigidity, grew more feeble; and, liberally seconded 
by the most zealous, disinterested,and feeling of friends, 
he finally obtained a passport not only for his wife, bat, 
thoughthrough difliculties that had seemed insurmount- 
able, for his son; for whom, during the imperial pre- 























sence in the French metropolis, even to have solicited 


one, notwithstanding he was yet much too young to be 





amenable to the conscription, w ould ha ive produced in- 
carceration, 
e * * * * 


THE RETURN. 

A reluctant however eagerly sought parting then ab- 
ruptly took place in the faubourg, or suburbs of Paris ; 
ind, after various other, but minor difficulties, and 
etention of six weeks at Dunkirk, the mother and the 
son reached the long lost land of their desires. 

It was at Deal they were disembarked, where their 








American vessel, the Marianne, was immediately cap- 
tured, though they, as iolish, were of course set at 
liberty ; ', to their first ecstasy in touching British 

roun y had the adde d ue Night of being almost in- 
stantly yenised by the lady o f the commander of the 


port ; and the honour of taking their first British repast 
at the Lospitable table of the commander himself. 

After a separation so bordering upon banishment, 
trom a parent so loved and so aged, some preparation 
seemed requisite, previous to a meeting, to avoid risk- 
ing a surprise that might mar all its happiness. At 
Deal, therefore, and under this delectable protection, 
they remained three or four days, to give time for tho 
passage of letters to Dr. Burney ; ‘first. to let him know 
their hopes of revisiting England, of which they had had 
no power to give him any intimation; and next, to an- 
nounce their approach to his honoured presence. 

Fully, therefore, they were expected, when, on the 
evening of the 20th of August, 1812, they alighted at 
the apartment of Dr. Burney, at Chelsea College, 
which they had quitted in the beginning of April, 1802. 

The joy of this memorialist at the arrival of this long 
sighed-tor moment, was almost disorder; she knew 
none of the servants, though they were the same that 
she had left; she could not recollect whether the apart- 
ent to which she was hurrying was on the ground 
vor or the attie, the doctor having inhabited both; her 
iead Was Ce nfused; her feelings were intense; her 
heart almost sw ther bosom. 

And so well was her kind parent aware of the throb- 
with which an instant yearned for so 
eagerly, and despaired of so frequently, would fill hes 
whole being—would take possession of all its faculties, 
that he almost feared the ss of her emction; and, 
while repeatedly, in the course of the day, he exclaimed, 
in the hearing of his housekeeper: “Shall I live to see 
her honest face again?” he had the precaution, kindly, 
ilinost comically, to give orders to his immediate at- 
tendants, all the chairs and 
tables close to the wall; and to see that nothing whatso- 
ever should remain between the door and his sofa, which 
stood at the farther end of a large room, that could inter- 
tere with her rapid approach. 

And, indeed, the ecstatic delight with which she sprang 
to his arms, was utterly indescribable. It was a rush 
that nothing could have checked; a joy quite spec chless— 
an emotion almost overwhelming! 

But, alas! the joy quickly abated, though the emotion 
long remained!—remained when bereft of its gay trans- 
port, to be worked upon only by grief. 

The total dearth of familar intercourse between Paris 
and London, had kept all detailed family accounts so 
completely out of view, that she returned to her parental 
hore without the smallest suspicion of the melancholy 
change she was to witness; and though she did not, and 
could not expect, that ten years should have passed by 
unmarked in his physiognomy—still there is nothing we 
so little paint to ourselves at a distance, as the phenome- 
non of the living metamorphoses that we are destined to 
exhibit, one to another, upon re-unions after long ab- 
sences. When, therefore, she became calm enough to 
look at the honoured fignre before which she stood, what 
a revulsion was produced in her mind! 

She had left him, cheerful and cheering; eommunicat- 
imparting ideas; the delight of every 
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She had left him, with his cleg 
cine bers Hy vy his years; his face still susceptible of 
ma ‘sting the varying associations of his vivid charac- 
ter; his motions alert ; } 





his voice clear and pleasing; his 
spirits, when ealled forth by social enjoyment, gay, ani- 
mating, and inspiring animation. 

She found him—alas! how altered! in looks, strength, 
complexion, voice, and spirits! 

But that which was most affecting was the change in 
his carriage and person: his revercd head was not merely 
by age and weakness bowed down; it was completely 
bent, and hung helplessly upon his breast; his voice, 
though still distinct, sunk almost to a whisper: his feeble 
frame reclined upon a sofa; his air and look forlorn; and 
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desertion. 

His eyes, indeeg, still kept a considerable portion of 
their native spirit; they were large, and, from liis thin- 
ness, looked more prominent than ever; and they CX- 
hibited a strong, nay, eloquent power of expression, which 
still could graduate from pathos to gaicty; and from in- 
yestigating intelligence to playrul archness ; with energies 
truly wonderful, because beyond, rather than within, 
their original force ; though every other feature marked 
the wither of decay! but, at this moment, from conscious 
alteration, their disturbed look depicted only dejection or 
enquiry; dejection, that mournfully said: “ Wow am l 
changed since we parted !” or enquiry, anxiously demand- 
ing: “ Do you not perceive it?” 

This melancholy, though mute interrogatory with 
which his “asking eye explored her secret thoughts,” 
quickly tupelled her to stifle her dismay under an ap- 
parent disorder of general perturbation: and, when his 
apprehension of the shock which he might cause, and the 
shock which the sight of its impression might bring back 
fo him, was abated, a gentle smile began to tind its way 
through the earnestness of his brow, and to restore to him 
Jiis serene air of native benignity: while, on her part, the 
more severely she perceived his change, the more grateful 
she felt to the Providence that had propitiated her return, 
ere that change,—still changed on !—should have be- 
come, to her, invisible, 

In consequence of her letters from Deal, he had pre- 
pared for her and his grandson, whose sight he most 
kindly hailed, apartments near his own: and he had 
charged all his tamily to abstain from breaking in upon 
this their first interview, 

The turbulence of this trying scene once past, the rest 
of the evening glided on so smoothly, yet so rapidly, that 
when the closing night forced their reluctant sc paration, 
they almost felt as ifthey had but recognised one another 
in a dream. 

The next morning, tho next, and the next, as soon as 
he could be visible, they met again; and tor some short 
and happy, though, from another absence, most anxious 
weeks, she delightedly devoted to him every moment he 
could accept. . é 

The obsenrity of the brief and ambiguous letters that 
rarely and irregularly had passed between them, had left 
subjects for discussion so innumerable, and so entangled, 
that they almost seemed to demand a new life for recipro- 
cating. 

Endless, indeed, wero the histories they had to unfold; 
the projects to announce or deve lop; the domestic tales to 
hiear and to relate; and the tombs of departed friends to 
mourn over, 

THE BURNEY FAMILY. 

It was as singular as it was fortunate, that, tn this 
jong space of ten years, the doctor had lost, in England, 
but one part of his fumily, Mrs. Rebecea Burney, an an- 
cient and very amiable sister, In India he was less 
happy, for there died, in the prime of life, Richard 
Thomas, his only son by his second qnarriage; who left 
a large and prosperous family, 

ILis eldest son, Captain James Burney, who had twice 
eireumnavigated the globe with Captain Cooke, and who 
had always been marked for depth of knowledge in his 
profession as a naval ofticer, had now distinguished him- 
self also as a writer upon naval subjects; and, after va- 
rious slighter works, had recently comple ted an elaborate, 
scientific, yet entertaining and well written, General 
History of Voyages to the South Sea, in five volumes 
quarto, 

Hlis second son, Dr. Charles, had sustatned more than 
unimpaired the high character in Greek erudition which 
he had acquired early in life, and in which he was gene- 
rally held, after Porson and Parr, to be the third scholar 
in the Kingdom. ‘The fourth, who now, therefore, is 
probably the first, was esteemed by Dr. Charles to be Dr. 
Blomfield, the present Bishop of London, Dr. Charles 
still toiled on in the same walk with unwearied per- 
severance; and was, at that time, engaged in collating a 
newly found manuscript Greek ‘Testament; by the ex. 
press request of the then Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Manners Sutton. . 

His daughters, Esther and Charlotte, were well and 
lively; and each was surrounded by a sprightly and 
amiable progeny. 

His youngest daughter, by his second marriage, Sarah 
Harriet, had produced, and was still producing, some 
works in the novel path of literature, that the doctor had 
the satisfaction of hearing praised, and of knowing to be 
well received and favoured in the best society. ; 


children, grand-children, and great grand-children, all 
studied, with profound affection, to cherish the much-loved 
trunk whence they sprang; and to which they, and all 
their successors, must ever look up as to the honoured 
chief of their race. 

THE DOCTOR’S WAY OF LIFE. 


His general health was still tolerably good, save from 
occasional or local sufferings; of which, however, he never 
spoke; bearing them with such silent fortitude, that even 
the memorialist only knew of them through a corres- 
pondence which fell to her examination, that he had held 
with a medical friend, Mr. Rumsey. 

The height of his apartments, which were but just 
beneath the attic of the tall and noble Chelsea College, 
had been an evil when he grew into years, from the ta- 
tigue of mounting and descending ; but from the time of 
his dejected resolve to go forth no more, that height be- 
came a blessing, from the greater purity of the air that 
he inhaled, and the wider prospect that, from some of his 
windows, he surveyed. 

I'o his bedchamber, however, which he chiefly in- 
habited, this good did not extend: its principal window 
faced the burying-ground in which the remains of the 
second Mrs. Burney were interred; and that melancholy 
sight was the first that every morning met his eyes. 
And, however his strength of mind might ward off its 
depressing effect, while still he went abroad, and mingled 
with the world; from the time that it became his sole 
prospect, that no change of scene created a change of 
ideas, must inevitably, however silently, have given o 
gloom to his mind, trom that of his position. 

Not dense, perhaps, was that gloom to those who 
seldom lost sight of him; but doubly, trebly was it afflict- 
ing to her who, without any graduating interval, abruptly 
beheld it, in place of a sunshine that had, erst, been the 
most radiant. 

From the fatal period of the loss of the Duke of Port- 
land, and of the delicious retreat of the appropriated villa 
residence of Bulstrode Park, the doctor had become in- 
tlexible to every invitation for quitting his own dwelling. 
The surprise of the shock he had then sustained from his 
disappointment in out-living a friend and patron so dear 
to him, and so much younger than himself, had cast him 
into so forlorn a turn of meditation, that even with the 
most intimate of his former associates, all spontaneous 
intercourse was nearly cut off; he never, indeed, refused 
their solicitations for admission, but rare was the unbid- 
den approach that was hailed with cheering smiles! 
Solitary reading, and lonely contemplation, were all that, 
by custom, absorbed the current day: except in moments 
of renovated animation from the presence of some one of 
influence over his feelings; or upon the arrival of national 
good tidings; or upon the starting of any political theme 
that was flatteringly soothing to his own political princi- 
ples and creed, — 

In books, however, he had still the great happiness of 
retaining a strong portion of his original pleasure: and 
tho table that was placed before his sofa was commonly 
covered with chosen authors from his excellent library : 
though latterly, when deep attention fatigued his nerves, 
he interspersed his classical collection by works lighter 
of entertainment, and quicker of comprehension, from the 
circulating libraries, 


THE DOCTOR's WRITINGS 


With regard to his writings, he had now, for many 
years, ceased furnishing any articles for the Monthly 
“el having broken up his critic-intercourse with 
Mr. Gritlith, that he might devote himself exclusively to 
the Cyclopedia. 

But for the Cyclopedia, also, about tho year 1805, he 
had closed his labours: labours which must ever remain 
memorials of the clearness, fulness, and spirit of his fa- 
culties up to the seventy-eighth year of his age: for more 
profound knowledge of his subject, or a more natural 
tlow of pleasing language, or more lively elucidations of} 
his theme, appear not in any of even his most favoured 
productions. 

The list, numbered alphabetically, that ho drew up of 
his plan for this work, might almost have staggered the 
courage of a man of twenty-five years of age for its com- 
pletion; but filly years older than that was Dr. Burney 
when it was formed! There is not a book upon music, 
which it was possible he conld consult, that he has not 
ransacked; nor a subject, that could afford information 
for the work, that he has not fathomed. And so excel- 
lent are his articles, both in manner and matter, that, to 
equal him upon the subjects he has selected, another 
writer must await a future period; when new musical 





And the whole of’ his generation in all its branches, 





genius, composition, and combinations in the powers of} 


harmony, and the varieties of melody, by creating new 
tastes, may kindle sensations that may call for a new 
historian. 

Less pleasing, or rather, extremely painful, is what 
remains to relate of the last etforts of his genius, and 
last, and perhaps most cherished of his literary exercises, 
namely, his Poem on Astronomy; which the memorialist 
had now the chagrin, almost the consternation, te learn 
had been renounced, nay, committed to the flames! 

What new view, either of the occupation, or its exe- 
cution, had determined its total relinquishment, was never 
to its instigator revealed ; the solemn look with which he 
annnounced that it was over, had an expression that she 
had not courage to explore. 

Enough, however, remains of the original work, scat- 
tered amongst his manuscripts, to shew his project to 
have been skilfully conceived, while its plan of execution 
was modestly and sensibly circumscribed to his bounded 
knowledge of the subject. And its idea with its general 
sketch, drawn up at so advanced a period of life—verging 
upon eighty—that had been spent in another and absorb- 
ent study, must needs remain a monument of wonder for 
the general herd of mankind ; and a stimulus to courage 
and enterprise for the gifted few, with whom longevity is 
united with genius. 

From the time of this happy return, the memorialist 
passed at Chelsea College every moment that she could 
tear from personal calls that, most inopportunely yet 
impcriously, then demanded her attention. 

Shut up nevertheless, as the doctor was now from the 
gencral world and its commerce, the seclusion of his per- 
son was by no means attended with any seclusion of 
kindness ; or any exemption from what he deemed a pa- 
rental devoir, 

When, on the 12th day of the following year, 1813, 
his returned daughter, though her first enjoyment was 
the restoration to his society, excused herself from accom- 
panying her son to the college; and the doctor gathered 
that that day, the 6th of January, and the anniversary of 
the lamented loss of their mutual darling, Susanna, had 
been yearly devoted, since that privation, to meditatve 
commemoration ; he sent his confidential housekeeper to 
the memorialist’s apartment with the following lines: 

“Tew individuals have lost more valuable friends than 
myself;—T' wining, Crisp, poor Bewley, Dr Johnson, Gar- 
rick, Sir Joshua Reynolds.—If I were to keep an anni- 
versary forall these severally, I should not have time al- 
lowed me for diminishing the first excess of my atHliction 
for each.” 

It may, perhaps, be superfluous, and yet seems unavoid- 
able to mention, that again, as after the death of Mr. Crisp, 
she hastened to him with her grateful acknowledgments 
for this exhortation ; and that she has ever since refused 
herself that stated sad indulgence. 

Nothing new, either of event or incident, occurred 
thenceforward that can be offered to the public reader ; 
though not a day passed that teemed not with circum. 
stance, or discourse, of tender import, or bosom interest, 
to the family of the doctor, and to his still surviving and 
admitted friends, 

That Dr. Burney would have approved the destruction, 
or suppression of the voluminous records begun under 
his sickly paralytic depression, and kept in hand for 
occasional additions to the last years of his life, his 
biographer has the happy conviction upon her mind, 
from the following paragraph, left loose amongst his ma- 
nuscript hoards. 

It is without date, but was evidently written after some 
late perusal of the materials which he had amassed for 
his memoirs ; and which, from their opposing extremes 
of amplitude and deficiency, had probably, upon this ac- 
cidental examination, struck his returning judgment 
with a consciousness, that he had rather disburthened 
his memory for his own ease and pastime, than prepared 
or selected matter from his stores for public interest. 

‘The following is the paragraph : 

“These records of the numerous {invitations with 
which I have been honoured, entered, at the time, into 
my pockct-books, which served as ledgers, must be very 
dry and uninteresting, without relating the conversa- 
tions, bon mots, or characteristic stories, told by indivi- 
duals, who struck fire out of each other, producing mirth 
and good humour : but when these entries were made, I 
had not leisure for details—and now—memory cannot 


recall them !”” 


What next—and last—follows, is copied from the final 
page of Dr. Burney’s manuscript journal: and closes all 
there is to offer of his written composition, 

Sir Joshua Reynolds desired that the last name he 
should pronounce in public should be that of Michael 
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Angelo: and Dr. Burney seems to purpose that the last 
name he should transmit—if so allowed—through his 
annals, to posterity, should be that of Haydn. 

“ Finding a blank leaf at the end of my journal, it may 
be used in the way of postscriptum, in speaking of the 
prelude, or opening of Haydn’s Creation, to observe, that 
though the generality of the subscribers were unable to 
disentangle the studied confusion in delineating chaos, 
yet, when dissonance was tuned, when order was esta- 
blished, and God said, 

‘ Let there be light !—and there was light!’ 
* Que la lumiére soit !—et la lumiére fut !” 
the composer’s meaning was felt by the whole audience, 
who instantly broke in upon the performers with rap- 
turous applause before the musical period was closed.” 
1814. 

Little or no change was perceptible in the health of 
Dr. Burney, save some small diminution of strength, at 
the beginning of this memorable year ; which brought to 
a crisis a state of things that, by analogy, might chal- 
lenge belief for the most improbable legends of other 
times ; ‘a state of things in which history seemed to make 
a mockery of fiction, by giving events to the world, and 
assorting destinies to mankind, that imagination would 
have feared to create, and that good taste would have 
resisted, as a mass of wonders fit only for the wand of 
the magician, when waved in the fancied precincts of| 
chivalrous old romance—all brought to bear by the un- 
imaginable mancuvre of the starting of an unknown in- 
dividual from Corsica to Paris; who, in the course of a 
few years, without any native influence, or interest, or 
means whatsoever, but of his own devising, made kings 
over foreign dominions of three of his brothers ; a queen 
of one of his sisters; a cardinal of an uncle; took a 
daughter of the Cesars for his wife; proclaimed his in- 
fant son King of Rome; and ordered the Pope to Paris, 
to consecrate and crown him an emperor !* 

An epoch such as this, unparalleled, perhaps, in hope, 
dread, danger, and sharp vicissitude, could even still call 
forth the energies of Dr. Burney through his love of his 
country; his enthusiasm for those who served it; the 
warmth of his patriotism for its friends, and the fire of 
his antipathy for its foes, could still animate him into 
spirited discourse; bring back the tint of life into his 
pallid cheek ; dart into his eyes a gleam of almost lus- 
trous intelligence; and chase the nervous hoarseness 
from his voice, to restore it to the native clearness of his 
younger days. 

* 


* a ® 


The apprehension of a long death-bed agony had fre- 
quently disturbed the peace of Dr. Burney; but that, at 
least, he was spared. It was only three days previous to 
his final dissolution, that any fears were excited of a fast 
approaching end. 

To avoid going over again the same melancholy 
ground, since nothing fresh recurs to give any advantage 
to a new statement, the memorialist will venture to finish 
this narration, by copying the account of the closing 
scene which she drew up for General d’Arblay, who was 
then in Paris. Omitting, of course, all extraneous cir- 
cumstances. 

THE CLOSING SCENE. 


TO GENERAL D’ARBLAY. 
* ¥ * e 


“ Not a week before the last fatal seizure, my dear fa- 
ther had cheerfully said to me: ‘ I have gone through so 
rough a winter, and such severity of bodily pain; and I 
have held up against such intensity of cold, that I think 
now, I can stand any thing !’ 

“ Joyfully I had joined in this belief, which enabled 
me—most acutely to my since regret !—to occupy my- 
self in the business I have mentioned to you; which de- 
tained me three or four days from the College. But I 
bore the unusual separation the less unwillingly, as public 
affuirs were just then taking that happy turn in favour 
of England and her allies, that I could not but hope 
would once more, at least for a while, reanimate his elas- 
tic spirits to almost their pristine vivacity. 

“ When I was nearly at liberty, [ sent Alexander to 
the College, to pay his duty to his grandfather; with a 
promise that I would pay mine before night, to parti- 
cipate in his joy at the auspicious news from the conti- 
nent. 

“I was surprised by the early return of my mes- 
senger; his air of pensive absorption, and the disturb- 
ance, or rather taciturnity with which he heard my in- 
terrogatories. ‘T'oo soon, tenes I gathered that his 


grandfather had passed an alarming night; that both my 
brothers had been sent for, and that Dr. Mosely had been 
summoned. 

“ IT need not, I am sure, tell you that I was in the sick 
room the next instant. 

“] found the beloved invalid seated, in his customary 
manner, on his sofa. My sister Sarah was with him, and 
his two faithful and favourite attendants, George and Re- 
beeca. In the same customary manner, also, a small 
table before him was covered with books. But he was 
not reading. His revered head, as usual, hung upon his 
breast—and I, as usual, knelt before him, to catch a view 
of his face, while I enquired after his health. 

“ But alas!—no longer as usual was my reception! 
He made no sort of answer; his look was fixed ; his pos- 
ture immovable; and not a muscle of his face gave any 
indication that I was cither heard or perceived ! 

“Struck with awe, I had not courage to press for his 
notice, and hurried into the next room not to startle him 
with my alarm. 

“ But when I was informed that he had changed his so 
fearfully fixed posture, I hastened back ; reviving to the 
happy hope that again I might experience the balin of 
his benediction. 

“ He was now standing, and unusually upright ; and, 
apparently, with unusual muscular firmness. 1 was ad- 
vancing to embrace him, but his air spoke a rooted con- 
centration of solemn ideas that repelled intrusion. 

“ Whether or not he recognised, or distinguished me, 
I know not! I had no command of voice to attempt any 
enquiry, and would not risk betraying my emotion at this 
great change since my last and happier admittance to his 
presence. 

“ His eyes were intently bent on a window that faced 
the college burial-ground, where reposed the ashes of my 
mother-in-law, and where, he had more than once said, 
would repose his own. 

“ He bestowed at least five or six minutes on this ab- 
sorbed and melancholy contemplation of the upper re- 
gions of that sacred spot, that so soon were to enciose for 
ever his mortal clay. 

“ No one presuined to interrupt his reverie. 

“ He next opened his arms wide, extending them with 
a waving motion, that seemed indicative of an internally 
pronounced farewell! to all he looked at; and shortly 
afterwards, he uttered to himself, distinctly, though in a 
low, but deeply-impressive voice, ‘ All this will soon pass 
away as a dream!’ * 

“ This extension of his arms offered to his attendants 
an opportunity, which they immediately seized, of taking 
off his wrapping gown. 

“ He made no resistance: I again retreated; and he 
was put to bed. My sister Sarah watched, with his 
housekeeper, by his side all night; and, at an early hour 
in the morning, I took her place. ~ 

“ My other sisters were also summened; and my bro- 
thers came continually. But he spoke to no one! and 
seldom opened his eyes: yet his looks, though altered, 
invariably manifested his possession of his faculties and 
senses. Deep seemed his ruminations; deep and re- 
ligious, though silent and concentrated. 

“ I would fain have passed this night in the sick room ; 
but my dear father, perceiving my design, and remem- 
bering, probably, how recently I was recovered from a 
dangerous malady, strenuously, though by look and ges- 
ture, not words, opposed what he thought, too kindly, 
might be an exertion beyond my strength. Grieved and 
reluctant was my retreat; but this was no epoch for ex- 
postulation, nor even for entreaty. 

“ The next morning I found him so palpably weaker, 
and more emaciated, that, secretly, 1 resolved 1 would 
quit him no more. 

“ What a moment was this for so great an affliction ! 
a moment almost throbbing with the promise of that re- 
union which he has sighed for, almost—mon ami, as I 
have sighed for it myself! This very day, the eleventh 
of April, opened by public announcement, that a general 
illumination would take place in the evening, to blazon 
the glorious victory of England and her allies, in wrest- 
ing the dominion of the whole of Kurope—save our own 
invulnerable island, from the grasp and the power of the 
Emperor Napoleon ! 

“This great catastrophe, which filled my mind, as you 
can well conceive! with the most buoyant emotion ; and 
which, at any less inauspicious period, would have en- 
chanted me almost to rapture in being the first ta revea! 
it to my ardent and patriotie father, whose love of his 
country was nearly his predominant feeling, hung now 





* The editor resided at Paris during the astonishing 
period of all these events. 





* The dream of human existence, from which death 
would awaken him to immortal life! 


tremblingly, gasping on my lips—but there was icicled, 
and could not pass them !—for where now was the viva- 
cious eagerness that would have caught the tale? where 
the enraptured intelligence that would have developed its 
circumstances ? where the eestatic enthusiasm that would 
have hailed it with songs of triumph ? 

“ The whole day was spent in monotonous W atchfulness 
and humble prayers. At night he grew worse—how 
vrievous was that night; I could offer him no comfort ; 
I durst not even make known my stay. ‘The long habits 
of obedience of olden times robbed me of any courage for 
trying so dangerous an experiment as acting contrary to 
orders. T remained but to share, or to spare, some fia- 
tigue to others ; and personally to watch and pray by his 
honours d side . 

«Vet when the brillianey of mounting 
rockets and distant fire-works caught my eyes, to per- 
apparent sky illumi. 


sometimics, 
ceive, from the window, the whole 
nated to commemorate our splendid success, you will 
easily imagine what opposing sensations of joy and sor- 
row struggled for ascendance! While all I beheld 
wirxout shone thus refulgent with the promise of peace, 
prosperity, and—your return!—I could only contem- 
plate all wirnin to mourn over the wreck of lost filial 
happiness! the extinction of all the earliest sweet incite- 
ments to pleasure, hope, tenderness, and reverence, in the 
faust approaching dissolution of the most revered of pa- 
rents! 

“ When I was liberated by day-light from the fear of 
being recognised, I carnestly coveted the cordial of some 
notice; and fixed myself by the side ot his bed, where 
most frequently I could press his paternal hand, or fasten 
upon it my lips. 

“{ languished, also, to bring you, mon ami, back to 
It is not, it cannot—L humbly trust! 
breathings, the gentle 


his remembrance. 
be impious to covet the last 
sympathies of those who are most dear to our hearts, 
when they are visibly preceding us to the regions of eter- 
nity ! We are no where bidden to concentrate our feelings 
and our aspirations in ourselves! to forget, or to beg to 
be forgotten by our friends. Even our Redeemer in 
quitting mortal life, pityingly takes worldly care of his 
worldly mother ; and, consigning ‘ier to his favourite 
disciple, says: * Woman, behold thy son! 

“ Intensely, therefore, | watched to catch a moment 
for addressing him: and, at last, it came, for at last, I 
had the joy to feel his loved hand return a pressure from 
mine. [ventured then, in a low, but distinct whisper, 
to utter a brief account of the recent events ; thankfully 


adding, when I saw by his countenance and the air of 


his head, that his attention was undoubtedly engaged, 
that they would bring over again to England his long- 
lost son in-law. 

“ At these words, he turned towards me, with a quick- 
ness, and a look of vivacious and kind surprise, such as, 
with closed eyes, I should have thought it impossible to 
have been expressed, had I not been its grateful witness. 

“ My delight at such a mark of sensibility at the sound 
of your name, succeeding to so many hours, or rather 
days, of taciturn immovability, gave me courage to con- 
tinue my recital, which I could perecive more and more 
palpably make the most vivid impression. But when 
I entered into the marvellous details of the Wellington 
victories, by which the immortal contest had been brought 
to its crisis; and told him that Bonaparte was dethroned, 
was in captivity, and was a personal prisoner on board 
an English man-of:war ; a raised motion of his under lip 
displayed incredulity; and he turned away his head with 
an air that showed him persuaded that I was the simple 
and sanguine dupe of some delusive exaggeration. T did 
not dare risk the excitement of convincing him of his 
mistake! * 

“And nothing more of converse passed between us 
then--or, alas!—ever!—Though still I have the conso- 
lation to know that he frequently, and with tender kind 
ness, felt my lips upon hls hand, from soft undulation 
that, from time to time, acknowledged their pressure. 

“But alas! I have nothing—nothing more that is per- 
sonal to relate. 

“The direction of all spiritual matters fell, of course, 
as I have mentioned, to my brother, Dr. Charles. 

“ From about three o’clock in the afternoon he seemed 
to become quite easy; and his looks were perfectly tran 
quil: but, as the evening advanced, this quietness subsided 
into sleep—a sleep so composed that, by tacit consent, 
every one was silent and motionless, from the fear of 
giving him disturbance. 

“ An awful stillness thence pervaded the apartment, and 
so soft became his breathing, that I dropped my head by 
the side of lis pillow, to be sure that he breathed at all! 
There, anxiously, I remained, and such was my position, 
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when his faithful man-servant, George, after watchtully 
looking at him from the foot of his bed, suddenly burst 
into an audible sob, crying out, “* My master!—imy dear 


” 


Master. 
“] started and rosc, making agi 


! i for forbear- 
t the precious rest, from which I still hoped he 


tated sign 
anec, lee 

. ar | > . , ! , ld mremator | sy hn I ! 
might awake recruited, should prematurely be broken. 

“The poor young man hid his face, and all again was 
still. 

“For a moment, however, only; an alarm from his 
outery had been raised, and the servants, full of sorrow, 
hurried into the chamber, which none of the family, that 
could assemble, ever quitted, and a general lamentation 
broke forth. 

“ Yet could [ not believe that all had e 


ised thus sud- 


denly, without movement—without even a sigh! and, 
conjuring that no ene would speak or interfere, [ solemnly 
and steadily persisted in passing a full hour or more, in 
listening to catch again a breath I could so reluctantly 
lose: but all of life—of earthly lite, was gone for ever! 
And here, mon ami, I drop the curtain !—” 

On the 20th of the month of April, Is14, the solemn 
final marks of religious respect were paid to tue remains 
of Docror Burxey; which were then committed to the 


spot on which his eye had last been fixed, 1 
ground of Chelsea College, immediately next to the ashe 


according to his own 


ithe burying 





of his second wife. The funer 
direction, was p! 


His sons, Captain James Bun cy, 


un and sili} 


and Doctor Charles 


Burney, walked as chict’ mourners; and every mele part 
of his family, that illness or distance did not impede trom 
attendance, reverentially accompanied the procession to 


the grave : while tore most among tire pall-bearers walked 
that distinguished lover of Hon. Frederic 
North, since Earl of Guildford; and Mr. Salomon, the first 
professional votary of the doctor's art then within eall. 

A tablet was soon afterwards erected to his memory, in 
Westminster Abbey, by a part of his family ; the inserip- 
tion for which was drawn up by his present inadequate, 
but faithful biographer. 

When a narratory account is concluded, to delineate 
the character of him whom it has brought to view, with 
its FAILINGS as well as its EXCELLENCEs, Is the proper, and 
therefore the common task for the finishime pencil of the 
Impartiality demands this contrast; and 


merit, the 


biographer. 
the mind will not accompany a narrative of real lite ot 
which truth, frank and unequivocal, is not the dictator. 

And here, to give that contrast, truth is not wanting, 
but, strange to say, vice and frailty! The editor, however, 
trusts that she shall find pardon from all lovers of vera- 
city, if she seck not to bestow piquancy upon her portrait 
through artificial light and shade. 

The eveuts and circumstances, with their commentary, 
that are here prese nted to the reader, are conscicntiously 
derived from sources of indisputable authenticity ; aided by 
a well-stored inemory of the minutest points of the cha- 
racter, conduct, disposition, and opinions of Dr. Burney. 
And in the picture, which is here endeavoured to be 
portrayed, the virtues are so simple, that they cannot ex- 
cite disgust trom their exaggeration ; though no conflict- 
ing qualities give relief to their panegyric. 

But with regard to the monumental lines, unmixed 
praise, there, is universally practised, and calls for no 
apology. Its object is withdrawn, alike from iriends and 
from foes, trom partiality and from envy; and mankind 
at large, through all nations and all times, seems in- 
rtinctively agreed, that the funeral record of departed 
virtue is most stimulating to posterity when unencam- 
bered by the levelling weight of human defects. Not 
from any belief so impossible as that he who had been 
mortal could have been perfect; but from the conscious- 
ness that no accusation can darken the marble of death, 
ere he whom it consigns to the tomb, is not already con- 
demned—or acquitted. 

The biographer, therefore, ventures to close these me- 
moirs with the following sepulchral character : 

Sacred to the memory of CHARLES BURNEY, Mus. 
D. who, full of days, and full of virtues; the pride of his 
family; the delight of society; the unrivalled chief and 
scientific nuisrorIAN of his tuneful art, beloved, revered, 
regretied, in his 87th year, April 12th, 1814, breathed, in 
Chelsea College, his last sigh: leaving to posterity a fame 
unblemished, built on the noble fabric of selfacquired ae- 
complishments, high principles, and pure benevolence; 
goodness with talents, gaicty with taste, were of his gifted 
mind the blended attributes : while the genial hilarity of 
his airy spirits, flowing from a conscience without re- 
proach, prepared, through the whole tenor of his earthly 
life, with the mediation of our blessed Saviour, his soul 
for heavenm—Amen ! 





MiF END. 
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PRENCH LIPPRATURE 


to a notice of one of Victor 





We devote a small space 
Hugo’s remarkable novels, taken from a recent number 
of the Foreign Quarterly Review, a work of great merit 
now republished in this city. 

Since the novel of Notre-Dame de Paris, which has 
reached six editions, the author has produced a new 
drama, entitled Le Roi S’ Amuse, and a novel called 
Quinquengrogne, for which last he received 15,000 franes 


from the booksell 


rs Gossclin & Renduel. He explains 
the meaning of this singular title thus—“* La Quinquen- 
vrogne is the vulgar name of one of the towers of Bour- 
bon L’ Archambault. ‘This novel is intended as the com- 
piction of my views on the arts of the middle ages, of 


Nolre- 


lral or eeclesiastical architee- 


which Nolre-Dame de Paris gave the first part. 
Dame de Pari 


ture; Quinguengrogne is the donjon, or military archi- 


is the cathe 


tecture which succeeded it. In Notre-Dame it was my 


particular object to depict the priestly middle age; in 


Quinguengrogne I have attempted the same for the 
feudal middle age; thie whole, be it well understood, ac- 
cording to my own ideas, which, whether good or bad, 
are my own.” 

From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 

The author of Han d’Islande and Bug Jargal has in- 
vented another being as extraordinary as the heroes of 
either of these celebrated romances. ‘l’o Hans and 
Habtbrah is now to be added Quasimodo. Notre Dame 
de Paris has already, within a few months of its publi- 
cation, run through several editions; and as long as a 
taste remains for the extraordinary, or perhaps it should 
be called the tremendous, such works must be popular. 
They appeal to an appetite which is shared by the peer 
with the peasant. Victor [ugo is not a writer in whose 
nands the power of moulding the human sympathies is 
likely to lic idle. He is eloquent, his fancy 1s active, his 
imagination fertile; and passion, which gives life and 
energy to the conceptions of a writer, and which, acting 
upon tdeas as fire does upon the parched woods of Ameri- 
ca, sets the whole scene in a flame, is in him readily 
roused. Hugo may be called an affected writer, a 
mannerist, or a horrorist, but he can never be accused of 
the great vice, in modern times, the most heinous of all— 
dulness. A volume of Hugo is an active stimulant. 
Some books, as critics above all men know, act upon the 
senses with the depressive effect of digitalis upon the 
action of the heart; some may be compared to tonics, 
and some unhappily to emeties: but the writings of our 
author are never deficient in the true sal rolatile, pre- 
pared according to the best directions of the Parisian 
pharmacopwia, amongst the ingredients of which is 
never forgotten a decided dash of horror. The Morgue 
is the source of much of the inspiration of la jeune 
France. When we put together the prison, the gibbet, 
the pillory, the gallows, the dissecting-room, the hang- 
man and the priest, the monster-criminal and the monster. 
beauty, we shall have enumerated a considerable portion 
of the elements of the modern French romance. We 
nearly complete the list by adding an air of antiquity, 
assuming the language of the ancient chronicles, a 
monarch mad or cruel, an alchemist’s laboratory, and a 
monk ora soothsayer. But it is not of much consequence, 
as regards at least the effect, what are the materials of 
romance, provided genius presides at the disposition of 
them. 

In the novel before us, for instance, we can trace the 
greater part, both of the personages and the incidents 
which occur, to very obvious sources; and the likeness 
to the inventions of many English authors is so strong, 
that it will tempt some critics to accuse the author of 
imitation. Some men’s ideas, and those not otherwise 
than men of genius, fall somewhat too readily into the 
mould prepared by others. They are gifted with only 
partial originality. Fancy is sedulous in the conception 
of characteristic qualities; while the memory, active in 
the business of comparison, associates the new creation 
with remembered ideas, and thus kneads the compound 
into a form which bears a general resemblance to the 
Such similarities constantly 








productions of other men. 


present themselves in the writings of Hugo: we may 
very often perceive them in those of our own Bulwer. It 
cannot be called copying; it is conception under the 
lively impression of a very jewerful parent mind. We 
have no doubt that Hugo, in both his poetry and his 





romance, is greatly indebted to English literature. In 





common with his countrymen, he has adopted the 
English plan of reanimating the dry bones of’ antiquity, 
and by an assiduous study of the records of history, in- 
fusing into a modern production the very spirit and lan- 
guage of a former age. But he has also particular 
obligations; he has adopted the gloom and mystery of 
Mrs. Radclitfe, the supernatural effects of Maturin, and 
the wild and unearthly personages which Walter Scott 
has given various examples of in such characters as 
Flibbertigibbet and Fenella. Descriptive scenery is 
common to the whole of the modern school of English 
romanee, and it is no less characteristic of the writings 
of our author. In this respect, however, he has, in the 
story before us, introduced a novelty of a striking kind: 
its seenes lie chicfly in a cathedral, and all its incidents 


pass either in, on, or about it. His landscapes are of 


‘|stone, his ficlds pavement, his figures carved heads and 


sculptured monsters. 

Notre Dame de Paris is the history of a foundling 
exposed under the roof of the cathedral of that name, at 
the place appropriated for the reception of the illegiti- 
mates of the metropolis. ‘The infant is an incipient 
monster whom every charitably disposed person eschews. 
Ue is, however, at length adopted by a character of ex- 
traordinary sanctity, the archdeacon of Josas, Claude 
Frollo by name—a personage who performs a very prin- 
cipal part in the work. He is versed in all the learning 
of the times, and having soon exhausted the confined 
knowledge of his age, he is driven to the dark studies of 
alchemy and astrology, in which he of course loses him- 
scl. He manages, however, to combine great devotion 
with the black art; but fasting and praying, and the 
habits of the anchorite, cannot keep down the passions 
of the man. He by accident sees in the streets a gypsy 
virl, pursuing her vocation in dancing and performing 
tricks for the gratification of the mob, and he becomes 
enamoured of her charms. But La Esmeralda is no 
common gypsy; grace is in all her movements, fascina- 
tion in her manners ; she is a fairy, a muse, a miracle of 
beauty, a beggar, a zingari—despised, defiled, adored 
and deified—the queen of her tribe, and the enchantress 
ofthe multitude, It is this personage we have compared 
to the Fenella of Scott. As for the priest and alchemist, 
he is something between Dr. Faustus and the Father 
Ambrosio of Monk Lewis: he has the learning and tho 
voluptuousness of both these heroes. Of this Claude 
Frollo, the adopted son is Quasimodo, who is the very 
antipodes of La Esmeralda, his ugliness and awkward- 
ness being as her grace and beauty. He is of gigantic 
form, hereulean strength, bow-legged, blind of one eyc, 
his fice frightfully seamed with the small-pox, a huge 
tooth sticks from his mouth, which mouth is laid by no 
means horizontally in his face; lis hair was composed 
of red bristles, and on the right of his face, over his eye, 
grew an enormous wen. Qne thing alone was wanting 
to complete the picture, and it was supplied: he was 
deat. He had been brought up in the cathedral, and had 
succceded to the office of bell-ringer, in the discharge of 
which duty he took a most vehement pleasure. The 
noise of his bells was almost the only sound he could 
hear; their music to him was consequently sweeter than 
the violin of Paganini. A being of this sort was not 
born to be admired: the disgust, which the world took 
but little pains to disguise, produced its natural effect on 
his temper. Quasimedo did not feel much, but what he 
did was in spite: the monster is malicious. 

The main spring of the novel is the passion of the 
priest for La Esmeralda, his jealousy of his rivals, his 
hatred of the object, his mixture of persecution and 
adoration. At one time he betrays her into the hands of 
justice, at another he risks his life, and, what is more, 
his reputation for sanctity, in her defence. A very ex- 
traordinary rival springs up; it is no other than his own 
slave Quasimodo. An act of kindness and sympathy 
bestowed on the monster converts him into the humblest 
and most delicate, as well as the most ardent of the 
admirers of the Esmeralda; the exploits he performs in 
her service do not yield to the twelve labours of Hercules. 
Esmeralda is alike indifferent to the fervent passion of 
the arch-pricst, and the faithful services of the giant 
slave. She has fixed her simple affection upon a captain 
of gendarmerie. Caught by a brilliant uniform and a 
handsome person, she throws herself, with all the head- 
long ardour of a southern beauty, into a violent attach. 
ment for a Captain Phoebus Chateaupers. Her passion 
is faithful and inextinguishable: she loves even to death. 
Trials attend her, anda melancholy fate closes her story. 
She, the heroine, the lovely gypsy, is executed by Tristan 
Hermite, the provost-marshal of Louis XI., of whom 
we hear in Quentin Durward, for the murder of the very 
man she would have died to save, and who, such was the 
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justice of the times, is so far from dead that he 
married about the time his gipsy is hanged. ‘The pricst 
and his sealding love end in destroying its object; for it 
is he who in a most critical moment plunges a poniard 
into his rival’s side, an act tor which the poor gipsy is 
tortured, persecuted and gibbeted. 

A number of scenes, in which these and many other 
incidents are developed, are certainly drawn with very 
considerable power. ‘They are also, to usc a plirase ap- 
plied to the stage, exceedingly well got up; the costume 
of the time is preserved, and the antiquities of ancient 
Paris have been carefully studied, but. the work is not, 
as in the writings of our Horace Smith, overwhelmed 
with masses of crude and undigested lore. A romance 
which springs from the brain of a man of genius may 
be compared to Adam in Paradise—all grace, animation, 
and power: if there be power in such works as those 
we have just alluded to, it is the power of such a being 
as Frankenstein created—a living lump ef clumsy ima- 
chinery. 

The passages in which the author has produced the 
greatest impression are those in which Quasimodo 
figures as a principal actor, some of which we shall 
translate for the benefit of those who do not possess the 
original. But besides these, there are many others 
which display great vigour of painting, and forcibly 
move the sympathies of the reader. Such are the deserip- 
tions of the trial and torture of poor Esmeralda—of the 


cour des miracles, a sort of Alsatia, the sacred resort of 


all the rogues and vagabonds of the inctropolis of France, 
one of those retreats and asylums for iniguity encouraged 
under the wretched police of the cities of Europe during 
the middle ages—the character and description of the 
recluse Gudule—and the conversations of Louis XL. in 
the Bastile. But Quasimodo is, as we have said, the 
ornament (lucus a non lucendo) of the romance, and to 
him we shall turn our attention. 

Allthe population of Paris had assembled in the cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame on occasion of some public eeremony, 
when it was proposed, by way of sport among the multi- 
tude, that they should elect a pape des fous, a tunctionary 
who appears to answer pretty closely to our lord of mis- 
rule. Over the door cf the chapel of Louis XI. was an 
ornamental window of a stune frame: a pane of this 
was broken, and an opening appeared just the size of a 
human face, the stone mullions serving tor an appropriate 
frame. ‘The proprictor of the ugliest face that presented 
himself was clected pope for the day, and as the honour 
was coveted, the candidates were numerous. ‘The imo- 
ment of trial was when the face, placed in the broken 
pane, shone forth in all its monstrousness on the rolling 
mass of judges below. All who proposed to run the 
gauntlet veiled their virgin charms, and only untolded 


the full horrors of their cowutenances at the instant of 


presentation: they were mounted upon a couple of barrels 
placed one upon the other, and then they protruded their 
enormities through the mullions. 

“ The grimace 


a wild beast, ‘and a forehead all puckered up like the 
wrinkles of a pair of hassar boots in the time of the 
emperor, caused such convulsions of inextinguishable 
laughter, that had Homer heard them he would have 
taken the ruffians for immortal gods. A second and a 
third grimace succceded each other, then another 
and another, all followed by shouts of laughter, and 
the stampings and clatterings of joy. A sort of 
frantic intoxication, a wild and supernatural kind 
of fascination, seemed to seize upon the mob, which 
it would be vain to give an idea of to the reader 
of our own days. Imagine a series of visages succes- 
sively presenting every species of geometric form, from 
the triangle to the trapezium, from the cone to the poly- 
hedron—every expression of the human countenance, 
from rage down to gluttony—all ages, from the shrivels 
of the infunt to the wrinklus of haliidead a: ge—all sorts 
of religious phantusmagories, from Faunus to Beelzebub 
—all profiles resembling beasts, from the maw to the 
beak, trom the head of the boar to the muzzle of a bull. 
Imagine all the masks of the Pont Neuf, all the night- 
mares petrified under the hand of the German Pilon, 
suddenly animated with litt and motion, and coming in 
turns to thrust their ugly features and flaming eyes into 
your face—all the masking figures of the carnival flitting 
over the glass of your telescope—in a word, a human 
kaleidoscope. 

“The orgies increased in coarseness and confusion. 
Teniers could have given but a very imperfeet idea of 
the scene. Suppose Salvator Rosa to have painted a 
bacchanalian battle. ‘here was no longer any distine- 
tion of ranks and persons—no longer scholars, ambassa- 


is himsel!’}¢ 


s began. ‘The first face that showed itself 
at the window, with its red eyes and mouth like that of 


lors, citizens, men and women—no more ot lopin Trou il. 
letou the beggar, Giles Lecornu, Mary Quatre-livres, 01 
Robin Poussepain—all were lost in the general leense. 
The great hall was one vast furnace of effroutery anc 
jellity ; every mouth was a cry, every eye a flash, every 
face a contortion, every individual! a postere, all was 
howling and roaring. ‘he strange visages which from 
time to time present themselves at the window were 
like brands thrown on the blazing fire, and from all thi 
effervescent crowd escaped, like smoke trom a furnace, a 
sharp, shrill, rumour, like the buzz of a 
vigantie b me -bottle tly.” 

At length, a thunder of applause, mixed with prodi 
gious ucclamation far beyond any uproar that had yet 
been raised, indicated that something peculiarly mon- 
strous had made its appearance. ‘The tools’ pope was 
elected ! 

“It was in fact a face of miraculous ugliness which 
at this moment blazed forth from the whole of the win- 
dow. Afler all the countenances, pentagonal, hexagonal, 
and heteroclite, which had succeeded at the window 
without realising the idea of the grotesque which the 
crowd had sct up in their frantic imeginations, it re- 
quired something sublimely monstrous to dazzle the 
multitude and to earn their sutfrages by acclamation. 
Master Coppenole actually applauded, an dc lopin ‘Trouil- 
letou, who had been himse It a candidate, contessed him- 





hissing, stec ly 


ugliness his features reached. We shail not attempt to 
give the reader an idea of the tetrahedron nose of the new 
pope—of his horse-shoe shaped maw—of tlic little red eye 
stubbled up with an eyebrow of carrotty bristles, while the 
right one was utterly overwhelined and buried under an 
enormous wen—of his irregular teeth, broken and nipped 
in all directions like the crenelled battlements of a ruined 
fortress—of his horny lip over which one of his teeth 
stretched out like the tusk of an clephant—of his forked 
chin—but, above all, of the expression spread over these 
beautiful features, that mixture of spite, of wonder, and 
melancholy. I 





Dream, if you can, of such an object. 

“ The acclamation was unanimous ; the crowd rushed 
tothe chapel. ‘lhe lucky fools’ pope was brought out 
in triumph, and it was only then that surprise and ad- 
miration were at its height. His monstrous head was 
stuck over with red hairs; between his shoulders arose 
an enormous bump, which had a corresponding projec- 
tion in front; his legs and thighs were built upon a 
system of such extreme irregularity, that they touched 
in no one point but the knees, and, seen in front, resem- 
bled a pair of sickles joined together at the handles ; 
his feet were immense, his hands monstrous; but with 
all this deformity, there was a formidable air of strength, 
agility, and courage, forming a strange exception to the 
eternal rule, which ordains that force as well as beauty 
should result trom harmony. 

“ He looked like a giant that had been broken and ill 
soldered together. 

“ When this sort of Cyclops appeared on the threshold 
of the chapel, immovable, lofty, squat, and almost as 
broad as high, the * square ot’ his base,’ as is said by a 
great man, the populace instantly recognised him by ‘his 
coat half red and half blue, spotted with silver bells, and 
more especially the extraordinarine ss of his uglintss, 
and cried out with one voice, ‘It is Quasimodo the bell- 
ringer, it is Quasimodo the huimp-backed, of Notre 
Dame! Quasimodo the one-cyed ! Quasimodo the knock- 
kneed! Hurrah! Hurrah! ‘The poor devil, it seems, 
had names to choose among.’”’—pp. 9 6—107. 

Quasimodo was the bell-ringer of Notre Dame; he 
had been exposed an infant on its pavement, and he 
gained a livelihood by its towers; he was the child oi’ 
the cathedral, lived in it, and was of it, differing in littl 
from its images of stone and the carved capitals of its 
pillars, except in the gift of locomotion. 

“In the progress of time, between the bell-ringer and 
the church a union was formed of the most intimate 
description. Separated for ever from the world by the 
double fatality of his unknown birth and his misshapen 
naturc—imprisoned from his childhood within these im- 
passable boundaries—the unhappy wretch was accus- 
tomed to sce no other object in the world beyond tly 
religious walls which had gathered him in their shades, 
Notre Dame had been successively, according as he 
grew and expanded, his 88 his nest, his house, his 
c sora d ,and the universe.’ 

‘A sort of mysterious and pre-existent har: nony had 
grown up between this creature and the edifice. W hile he 
was still quite a child, and dragged himself along, twist- 
ing and jumping under its shady arches, he appeared 
with his human face, and his limbs searcely human, 


self conquered, and God knows to what intensity of 








aiuleuhe ot the gothic pillars, the hulive re eptile of the 
dark and hunud pavement. 











“As he grew up, thie first time that he mechanically 
laid hold of the rope hanging from the tower, clung to 
it and put the bell in motion, the effect upon its patron 
ind protector was that produced upon a parent by the 
ficst articulate sounds of his child. 

‘Thus by little and little his spirit expanded in har- 
moay with his cathedral; there he lived, there he slept, 
uid under the perpetual influence of its presence he 
> at last to resemble it, to be incrusted with it, to be 
as It were an integral part of it. His salient angles 

ecmed to fit into the corners of the edifice, so that he 
appeared not only the inhabitant, but as if nature had 
intended it for his shell, and that, like the snail, he had 
taken its form. Between him and the chureh the sym- 

pathy was so protound, there were so many magnetic 
affin biti s, that he stuck to it as the tortoise adheres to its 
shcll.”—1ii. p. 20. 

aden was as familiarly acquainted with every 
turn and corner, recess and stair of the cathedral, as 
other men are with the house they are born in; there 
was not a depth he had not fathomed, not a height 
he had not sealed. He had even climbed up the fagade 
by means of the little projections that are always to be 
found in Gothic architecture. He might sometimes have 
been seen creeping up the sides of the lofty towers like 
a lizard gliding up a perpendicular wall; he could stand 
upon their dizzy heights as another would stand upon the 
solid floor; vertigo, fright, and the sudden seizure with 
giddiness, which attack others, were unknown to him. 
He had, as it were, tamed his two giant towers, so mild 
and manageable did they appear under his hands. ‘The 
natural result of this struggling, and climbing, and 
Jumping, and sliding among these tremendous artificial 
precipices was, that he had become something between a 
monkey and a mountain goat; he could climb before he 
could walk, just as the child of the South Sea islands 
swims before it can stand, and plays with the wave while 
it is unable to move a step on the earth. So much for 
the person of the bell-ringer; we must permit his author 
to describe his mind in his own words: 

* Not only did the person but also the mind of Quasi- 
mado appear to be moulded by the cathedral. It is 
diilicult to describe the state of this being’s more ethereal 
portion—to say what form or folds it had been contracted 
into under its knotty covering and during its wild and 
savage life. Quasimodo was born blind of one eye, 
hump-backed, and limping. Claude Frollo had taught 
him to articulate with trouble and difficulty,and a fat ality 
scemed attached to the unhappy creature. For having 
become ringer of the bells ot Notre Dame at the early 
age of fourteen, the volume of sound had broken the 
druin of his ear; so that the only gate which nature 
had left wide open was thus shut and for ever. In closing 
that she had intercepted the only ray of joy and light 
which still penctrated into the dark recesses of Quasi- 
modo’s soul; profound night consequently settled upon 
i Deep melancholy supervened and completed tho 
catalogue of his miserics. His deafness rendered him in 
a great measure mute. ‘The moment he perceived him- 
self deaf, he resolved to escape ridicule by an inexorable 
silence, which he never broke but when he was alone. 
He tied up voluntarily the tongue which his master 
Claude had taken such vast pains to loosen; so that 
when it became necessary to spe: ~ his tongue was be- 
numbed and his speech thic k; he hinges were rusty, 
and moved with labour. ; 

“If now we were to endeavour to penctrate into the 
interior of the soul of Quasimodo, through the hard and 
obdurate rind; if we were to sound the depths of' this 
bungling picce of organisation; if we were enabled to 
held a torch behind these untransparent organs, to 
explore the shadowy interior of this opaque being, to 
light up its obscure corners, its unmeaning cul-de-sacs, 
and to turn a lamp upon the wretched spirit enchained 
at the bottom of this cavern, we sheuld find, doubtless, 
the poor creature in some miserable attitude, stunted and 
rickety, like the prisoners under the leads of Venice, 
who grew old, doubled and rolled up in a box of stone, 
too low to stand up in, and too narrow to lay down 
upon. 

“The spirit assuredly pines in a decrepid form. 
Quasimodo scarcely felt the blind movements of the soul 
within him. ‘The impressions of objects were subjected to 
a cons siderable refraction before the y arrive dat the seat 
of thought. Ilis brain was a sort of special medium. 
The ideas which entered his mind straight came out all 
twisted. The reflection resulting from this refraction 
was necessarily divergent and devious. Hence a thousand 











among the grotesque shadows 


thrown down by the 


optical illusions, a thousand aberrations of judgment, a 
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thousand byeways down which his sometimes idiotic, 
sometimes lunatic fancies would wander. 
“The fiest result of this fatal organisation was the 


confusing his vision. He searcely received a single 


direct perception, The exteri 
it does to us. The second 


r world appeared to him 


ata greater distance than 
result of his misfortune was to render him mischievous. 
He was, in truth, mischievous because he was savage: 
he was suvage beeanse he was ugly. There was a logic 
in his nature as well as there is in ours. His strength, 
developed in so extraordinary a manner, was another 
cause of his iiis ousness. Malus puer robustus, 


savs Hobbes. Hlowe 


er, we must do him justice; ma- 


lice was not inborn in him. ~~ First he felt, and then he 
saw, even from lis carliest youth, that he was rejected, 
despi ed, cast off Human speech had been to him 
nothing beyond a jeer or a curse. As he grew up he had 
seen nothing about him bat hatred. He had adopted it. 
He had acquired the general spirit. He had picked up 


the sword by which he had been wounded. 
“After all, he turned towards mankind with reluc- 


tance; his cathedral was cnough for him. It was 
peopled with heads of marble, kings, saints, and bishops, 
who at least did not langh in his face, and looked upon 


him only with an air of tranquillity and benevolence. 
The other statues, those of monsters and demons, did 
not visit him, Quasimodo, with their spite. They were 
too like him for that. ‘Their raillery was levelled against 
a very different class of men. ‘The saints were his 
friends and blessed him; the raonsters were his friends 
and guarded him; so his feelings towards them were, 
therefore, strong and atiectionate. He would pass whole 
hours crouching down betore one of these statues, holding 
a sort of solitary dialogue with it. [f any one came 
past he would ‘flit away like a lover surprised in a 
Scere nade ° 

“The cathedral was not oly his saci ty but his unti- 
verse, in short, all nature to him. He thought of no 
other trees than the painted ones on his cathedral win- 
dows, which were always in bloom; of no other shades 
than those of stone, adorned with birds in the groins of 
the arches; of no other mountains than the colossal 
towers of the charch; of no other ocean than Paris, 
which roared at his feet. 

“But that which he loved most of all, that which 
chiefly animated his poor fluttering soul in its prison, 
and sometimes even gave him a sensation of happiness, 
was the bells. He loved them, he caressed them, he 
spoke to them, understood them—from the chimes of the 
steeple of the cross-aisle to the great bell above the 
gateway. ‘The belfry of the cross-aisle and the two 
towers were like three gigantic cages in which he kept 
his favourite birds. It was these same birds, however, 
which had deatened him; but mothers are often fondest 
of the children that have caused them the greatest pain. 
It is true that their voices were pretty nearly the only 
ones which he could hear. On this score the great bell 
was his best beloved. She was preferred before all the 
noisy sisters of this boisterous family, which fluttered 
about him on each day of féte or festival. This great 
bell he called Mary. She was placed in the southern 
tower along with her sister Jacqueline, a bell of slenderer 
pretensions, inclosed in a cage of less magnitude, by the 
side of her own. This Jacqueline was so named from 
the name of the wife of John Montague, who had pre- 
sented her to the church, a gitt which, nevertheless, did 
not prevent him from cutting a figure without his head 
at Monttaucon. In the second tower were six other 
bells; and lastly, the six smallest bells dwelt in the belfry 
over the cross-aisle, with the wooden bell, which is only 
rung between Holy Thursday and the morning of the 
eve of Easter Sunday. Thus Quasimodo had fifteen 
belles in his seraglio, but the big Mary was his favourite. 

“It is impossible to form an idea of his joy on the 
days of the great peals. ‘The instant the archdeacon 
had let him off, and said ‘ go,’ he mounted the corkscrew 
staircase of the belfry quicker than any body else could 
have come down, and rushed all out of breath into the 
aerial chamber of the great bell: he considered her a 
moment with passionate attention, then he began to 
address her kindly: he patted her with his hand, as one 
would a good horse that has just completed a brilliant 
gallop. He would pity her for the trouble he was going 
to give her. After these first caresses he gave the signal 
to his helpers, placed on a lower stage of the tower, to 
begin. They flew to the ropes, the capstan creaked, and 
the enormous cone of metal was put slowly and heavily 
into motion. Quasimodo watched the movements with 
a heaving breast. The first shock of the tongne against 
the wall of brass made the whole seatfolding of the tower 
on which it was placed to shudder. Quasimodo trembled 


with the bell. Vah! he would ery, with a burst of idiot 
laughter. As the great clapper began to move more 
rapidly, and presented a greater and greater angle, the 
eye of Quasimodo would open wider and wider, and 
shine out with a more phosphoric and torch-like light. 
At last the grand peal would begin, the whole tower 
trembled, beams, ratters, leads, stones, all groaned to- 
gether, from the piles of the foundation to the club-knots 
of the roof. Quasimodo then boiled over with delight, 
his mouth foamed, he ran backwards and forwards, he 
trembled from the crown of the head to the soles of his 
feet. The great bell let loose, and, as it were, furious 
with rage, presented its enormous brazen maw now at 
one side of the tower and now at the other, from which 
roared the volume of sound that might be heard four 
leagues round. Quasimodo placed himself before the 
open mouth, he crouched down and got up as the bell 
went to and fro, breathed its boisterous breath, and 
looked down by turns the two hundred feet below him 
and then at the enormous tongue of copper, which 
arrived second after second to howl in his ear. This 
was the only language which he could comprehend, the 
only sound which troubled his universal silence. He 
spread himself out like a bird in the sun. All of a sud- 
den he would be seized by the phrenzy of the bell: his 
look became wild: he would wait the coming of the 
engine asa spider watches a fly, and would suddenly 
throw himselfupon it with all his force. Thus suspended 
over the abyss, agitated by the formidable oscillation of 
the bell, he seized the brazen monster by its earlets, 
strained it with his knees, spurred it with his heels, and 
with the shock of his body and the weight of his blows 
redoubled the fury of the peal. The tower itself would 
begin to rock, then he began to ery and grind his teeth, 
his red hair to stand on end, and his lungs to pant and 
blow like the bellows of a forge, his eye to dart fire, and 
the monstrous bell to neigh under him. It was then no 
longer the bell of Notre Dame nor yet Quasimodo: it 
was a dream, a whirlwind, a tempest, vertigo astride of 
uproar; a spirit shackled upon a winged beast ; a strange 





‘}centaur, halfinan half-bell; a species of horrible Astol- 


pho, carried off by a prodigious hippogriff of living 
bronze. 

* The presence of this extraordinary being seemed to 
inspire the whole cathedral. A kind of mysterious ema- 
nation, at least so the superstitious multitude ima- 
gined, appeared to escape from him, and to animate the 
ancient stones of Notre Dame, and make the very en- 
trails of the old church pant with the breath of life. 
When he was there it was easy to fancy that the thou- 
sand figures in stone were moving, and that the galleries 
and the gateways were instinct with life. In tact, the 
cathedral seemed a docile thing in bis hands, she waited 
only his will to raise her great voice, she was possessed 
and filled with Quasimodo as with a familiar genius. 
He might have been said to make the old building 
breathe. There he was every where; he multiplied 
himself at all points of the edifice. Atone time the eye 
was struck with affright at beholding at the top of one 
of the loftiest towers, a strange dwarf, climbing, twining, 
creeping, descending into this abyss, leaping trom angle 
to angle, or fumbling in the hollows of some sculptured 
Gorgon—it was Quasimodo unnesting the daws. At 
another time the spectator stumbled, in some dark 
corner of the church, upon a crouching grimfaced crea- 
ture, a sort of living chima#ra—it was Quasimodo mu- 
sing. At another time might be seen under a bell an 
enormous head and a bundle of ill-packed members, 
swinging itself with an air of desperation at the end of 
a cord: this was Quasimodo ringing the vespers or the 
angelus. Frequently in the night a bideous form might 
be seen wandering on the frail balustrade which runs 
round the towers and the periphery of the apsides: it 
was still the hump-backed bell ringer of Notre Dame. 
When he appeared, the old women of the neighbourhood 
imagined that the building began to assume a ma- 
gical and supernatural look, eyes and mouths were 
said to open and shut: the dogs and the serpents and 
the griffins of stone, which watch day and night with 
outstretched necks and open jaws about the monstrous 
cathedral, were heard to how]. If it happened to be 
Christmas, the great bell, which called the faithful to 
the midnight mass, seemed to rattle in the throat, there 
was a strange and ominous look about the facade of 
the cathedral, the gates seemed to devour the crowd as 
they entered, and the rose-knot windows over them to 
eye the people with a glance of evil omen. All this 
sprung from Quasimodo. Egypt would have taken him 
for the god of the temple: the middle age believed him 
to be the demon: he was the soul of it. To such a 








the fact of Quasimodo’s existence, Notre Dame appears 
deserted, inanimate, dead. One perceives that some- 
thing is wanting, is gone. This immense body is void; 
the spirit has departed; we see the place and that is 
all. It is like a skull: the holes to look throngh are 
there, but the sight is gone.”—Vol. ii. pp. 26—42. 

Such is the power of genius: if our translation have 
conveyed any of the effect of the original, the reader may 
learn what spirit the fancy of a poet may infuse into 
the idea of a lame old bell-ringer and the walls of an 
ancient church. 

The charms of the heroine Esmeralda are of so fas- 
cinating a description that the ecclesiastical authorities 
of the time are willing to attribute their effects to sor- 
cery. The results ofa fit of jealonsy on the part of the 
priest, who has conceived a wild and frantic passion 
for her, involve her in a charge of murder, and she is 
brought under the hands of justice, as it was most abo- 
minably miscalled. Torture is applied, and the poor 
creature is condemned to death. One friend, one disin- 
terested faithful friend, alone exists in the world, and 
who does the reader suppose it is? it is no other than 
Quasimodo the preposterous. <A solitary act of bene- 
volence bestowed upon the creature, who during his life 
had met with nothing in human nature but hatred and 
contempt, won his affections for ever. Secing the being 
he worships with the humility and veneration of a slave 


Jon the point of suffering death, he employs his gigantic 


strength and miraculous activity in effecting her rescue. 
By a contrivance, for the details of which we must refer 
to the author, Quasimodo snatches the wretched Esme- 
ralda from the scaffold, hoists her upon the walls of his 
beloved Notre Dame, which overhung it, and procures 
her the asylum of its altar. In this retreat she remains 
some time, the officers of the bloody and tyrannical tri- 
bunal that had condemned her watching and prowling 
about the cathedral for their prey. Quasimodo is how- 


-/ever not only a host to defend, but a genius to attend ; 


guarding her in a small apartment on the roof, he con- 
trives to anticipate all her wants, and waits upon her 
with the devotion of a slave. Esmeralda, however, 
possesses a host of partisans, of whom Quasimodo is 
utterly ignorant. A quarter of Paris was at that time 
the villains’ general home : it was inhabited by all those 
who made war upon the city. Here Esmeralda, in her 
quality of public dancer and trickster, necessarily resid- 
ed, and by her supposed gipsy parentage owned a large 
troop of clansmen and defenders. The whole of this 
Parisian Alsatia resolves upon delivering Esmeralda, 
who was their favourite, from the hazardous refuge to 
which she had been taken. Quasimodo unluckily mis- 
takes their intentions, and under the idea of protecting 
his charge, makes a resistance from the old walls of the 
cathedral, which they are quite justified in looking upon 
as miraculous. The description of the attack of the 
whole nation of rascals and rogues upon the church, and 
its defence by Quasimodo, is among the most striking 
pictures in the book. We shall endeavour to translate 
a portion of it, counting upon a very considerable loss 
of vigour, more especially as the French of M. Hugo is 
particularly rich and forcible in every thing that relates 
to ragamuffinism. 

“ This same night Quasimodo slept not. He had just 
gone his Jast rounds in the church. He had not re- 
marked the ill-temper of the arch-deacon as he passed, 
who looked in no benevolent manner on the care and ac- 
tivity he employed in bolting and padlocking the im- 


‘/mense iron bars which gave to the great gates all the 


solidity ofa wall. After having given a glance to the 
bells, to Jacqueline, to Mary and Thibauldt, whom he 
had lately so miserably neglected, he had mounted to 
the summit of the northern tower, and there placing his 
dark and well closed lantern on the leads, he sate him- 
self down to contemplate Paris. Paris, which was 
scarcely lighted at this period, presented to the eye a 
confused mass of sombre images, traversed here and 
there by the white surface of the Seine. No light was 
to be seen except in the lofty window of a far removed 
building, the outlines of which were clearly defined on 
the sky in the direction of the Porte St. Antoine. There 
was also some one else who watched. (This was the 
apartment of Louis XI.) 

“Whilst he allowed his eye to wander over this 
vague mass of mist and darkness, an emotion of anxiety 
and uneasines gained upon him. For several days past 
he had been upon his guard, having remarked a number 
of sinister looking individuals continually prowling 
about the church, and who appeared to be peering about 
for the poor girl’s asylum. He had an idea that some 
plot against the unhappy refugee was afoot, and he 
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imagined that the hatred of the people was directed as 
wellagainst the supposed sorcerer as against himself. So 
he kept himself on his tower, on the watch, revant dans 
son revoir, as Rabelais says, gazing sometimes upon the 
cell (Esmeralda’s abode,) sometimes on Paris, making 
sure guard, like a good dog, and with a heart full of 
distrust. 

* All ofa sudden, while he was scrutinising the great 
city with the eye which nature by way of compensation 
had made sv piercing that it almost supplied the want 
of his other organs, itappeared to him that the profile 
of the quay of La Vieille-Pelleterie assumed a singular 
appearance. There appeared to be motion about it; the 
black outline of the parapet, clearly defined on the 
whitening waters, seemed to him as no longer either 
straight or motionless like that of the other quays, but 
that it undulated to the eye like the waves ofa river or 
the heads of a multitude marching onwards. This 
struck him as strange. He redoubled his attention. 
The movement appeared to be extending towards the 
city: it existed but a short time on the quay: it then 
subsided by littie and little as if it were entering into 
the interior of the isle, it then suddenly ceased and the 
outlines of the quay became once more straight and mo- 
tionless. 

“At the moment that Quasimodo had exhausted 
himself in conjecture, the movement re-appeared in the 
Rue du Parvis, which extends perpendicularly into the 
city from the fagade of Notre Dame. At last,so intense 
was the obscurity, that no sooner did he see the head of 
a column debouch by this street, than the crowd spread 
itself over the precincts, where nothing could be dis- 
tinguished but that it was a crowd. The sight was 
alarming. This singular procession could not approach 
without some noise or murmur, whatever silence might 
be kept: the trampling of the feet alone of so great a 
crowd must necessarily have sounded through the still- 
ness of the streets. 
the deaf Quasimodo, and the vast multitude of which 
he could only catch glimpses, and which seemed to him 
noiseless, had the effect of an army of the dead, who 
had risen from their graves at midnight, mute, impal- 
pable, and ready to vanish into thin air. It seemed to 
him as if'a mist full of human beings was approaching, 
and that what he saw in motion were the shadows of the 
shades. 

“Then the fears of an attempt against the Egyptian 
returned to his apprehension. A confused notion pre- 
sented itself to his mind that a crisis was approaching, 
and he began to reason on the danger of her situation 
with more method than might have been expected from 
a brain so imperfectly organised. Ought he to wake 
the Egyptian? Should he contrive her evasion? Where? 
how ? the streets were invested : the church was washed 
by the river. No boat was to be had, and there was no 
outlet. There was but one alternative; he would die 
on the threshold of the cathedral, after making every 
resistance in his power until succour arrived. He re- 
solved not to disturb the repose of his protegée; the un- 
happy creature would wake time enough to die. Tis 
resolution being taken, he set himself to examine the 
enemy with greater tranquillity. 

“The crowd appeared to increase every instant in the 
precincts. (Quasimodo, however, conjectured that the 
noise they made must be very slight, for the windows 
of the street and the place remained closed. All of a 
sudden a light shone out, and in an instant seven or 
eight lighted torches appeared above the heads of the 
mass, brandishing their tufts of flame against the thick 
darkness. Then were disclosed to the rambling eye 
of Quasimodo whole troops of men and women in rags, 
armed with sickles, pikes, hedgebills, and halberts with 
their glancing heads. Here and there black forks stuck 
over hideous faces like horns. He seemed to have some 
vague remembrance of this multitude, and fancied that 
he had seen the same fashion of heads before (when he 
was elected fools’ pope.) A man, who held a torch in 
one hand and a weapon in the other, got upon a post 
and appeared to be haranguing. At the same time 
this strange army made some evolutions, as if it were 
being placed in stations round the charch. Quasimodo 
picked up his lantern, and went down upon the plat- 
form between the towers, in order to be able to see more 
distinctly and arrange his means of defence. 

“Clopin Trouillefou, on his arrival before the lofty 
portals of Notre Dame, had, in fact, ranged his troops 
in order of battle. Although he expected no sort of re- 
sistance, he resolved, like a prudent general, to preserve 
such order as would enable him to face about in case of 
need, aguinst any sudden attack of the watch or of the 


But no sound reached the brain of| 


Onze-vingts. Accordingly he drew up his brigade in 


“Thirty men sprung from the ranks, tellows with ath- 


such a way, that, seeing it from above, you would have letic limbs and the taces of blacksmiths, with mallets in 
sworn it the Roman triangle of Ecnomus, the boar’s head | their hands, clubs, pincers and bars of iron on their 


of Alexander, or the famous wedge of Gustavus Adol- | shoulders. 
The base of this triangle rested upon the bottom |mounted the steps, and in an instant were crouched 


phus. 


They made tor the great gate of the church, 


of the place so as to block up the Rue du Parvis, one of |\down under the arch at work with their pincers and 


the sides looked upon the Hotel Dieu, the other on the 
Rue Saint-Pierre-aux-Buwufs. Clopin ‘Trouillefou was 


A crowd of the vagabonds followed to assist or 
The eleven steps of the portal were crowded. 


levers. 


look on. 


placed at the apex with the duke of Egypt, our friend | {lowever, the gates held firm. ‘ Devil!’ said one, * they 


John, and the boldest of the vagabonds.’—Vol. iv. p. 61. 


modern reader; but in point of fact such popular move- 


aprneate . 1 
An attack of this kind may scem improbable to a} 
jpin, *L will wager my head against an old shoe, that you 


tre hard and stiff;’ ¢ they are old and their joints are of 


horn,’ said another. * Courage, comrades,’ replied Clo- 


ments were not even rare in the cities of the middle} will have opened the door, taken the girl, and stripped 


ages. 
ane The rights of feudality were inconsistent with 
any common protection. ‘here was no centre of force. 
The ancient cities were simply a collection of scigneur- 
ies; a thousand different polices existed, which is as 
much as to say, none were effective. At Paris, for in- 
stance, independently of the one hundred and forty-one 
seigneurs who pretended to manorial rights, there were 
twenty-five whoclaimed as well the privilege of dispens- 
ing justice. Of these the bishop of Paris had five 
strects, and the prior of Notre Dame des Champs had 
four. All these justiciars only recognised the right of 
the king as suzerain nominally. Louis XI. commenced 
the demolition of this absurd and inconsistent edifice of 
feudal times, and Mirabeau completed it. ‘There existed 
a vast confusion of watches, under watches, and counter 
watches, in defiance of which robbery and plunder were 
carried on with open violence and by main force. It 
was not unfrequent for a part of the populace to make 
a set at a particular palace, hotel, or mansion, in the 
most frequented quarters of the city. ‘The neighbours 
took care not to interfere in the affair unless the pillage 
extended to their own property ; they shut their ears to 
the firing, closed their shutters, barricaded their doors, 
and let the struggle take its course, with or without the 
interference of the watch; and the next morning the 
talk in Paris would be, Stephen Barbette was broken 
open last night, or the Marechal de Clermont was 
seized, &c. So that not only the royal habitations, the 
Louvre, the Palace, the Bastile, Les Tournelles, but the 
mere seignorial residences, the Petit Bourbon, the Hotel 
de Sens, and the Hotel d’Angouléme, had their battle- 
ments and their walls, their porticullis, and their gates. 
The churches were in general protected by their sanc- 
tity ; some of them, however, were fortified. The abbey of 
Saint Germain des Pres was built up like a baron, and it 
was said that the abbé spent more metal in balls than in 
bells. We may now resume our extract :— 

“ As soon as the first arrangements were terminated, 
(and we oaght to say, for the honour of the vagabond 
discipline, that the orders of Clopin, were executed in 
silence and with admirable precision,) the worthy chief 
vf the band mounted on the parapet of the Parvis, and 
raised his hoarse and husky voice, turning constantly 
towards Notre Daine, and at the same time waving his 
torch, the flames of which were sometimes nearly blown 
out by the wind, at others nearly drowned in its own 
smoke, now disclosed the reddened facade of the church, 
and now left it buried in darkness. 

“© To thee, Louis de Beaumont, bishop of Paris, coun- 
se!lor to the court of parliament, I speak, 1, Clopin ‘T'rou- 
illefou, king of Thunes, grand coésre, prince of slang, 
bishop of jesters! Our sister, falsely condemned for 
magic, has taken shelter in thy church. Thou owest 
her safeguard and asylum. Now the court of parliament 
wishes to lay hold of her again, and thou consentest 
thereto, sv that she would be taken and hung to-morrow 
in the place of the Gréve, if God and the vagabonds 
were not there to stop them. Now we are come to thee, 
bishop. If thy church is sacred, then is our sister also; 
if our sister is not sacred, then is not thy church. Here 
then we are to summon thee to surrender our child if 
thou wishest to save thy church, or we will take the 
girl ourselves and pillage the church. And this will be 
well. Intestimony I plant here my banner. God keep 
thee in his guard, bishop of Paris.’ 

“ These words, which unluckily Quasimodo could not 
hear, were pronounced with a sort of wild and sombre 
majesty. One of the vagabonds presented his banner to 
Clopin, who planted it solemnly between two paving 
stones. It was a pitch-fork, on the teeth of which hung 
a huge bunch of bleeding carrion. 

“'The King of Thunes then tarned upon tlie wild 
forms assembled round him in the guise of an army, and 
afler regarding their savage looks with complacency, he 
gave the word of onset, the order to charge— to your 
business, blackguards,’ was the cry of Clopin de Trouil- 





lefou. 


* Police,” as we understand the term, did not}the chief altar, before there is a beadle awake. 


‘lout ¢ ‘lopin. 


Hold! I 
think the lock is picked.’ Clopin was interrupted by a 
tremendous noise, which at this instant sounded behind 
him. He turned round. An enormous beam had just 
fallen from the skies; it had crushed about a dozen of the 
vagabond army on the steps of the church, and rebounded 
on the pavement with the noise of a piece of cannon, 
breaking here and there a score or two of legs among 
the beggars, who sprung away in every direction. The 
blacksmiths, although themselves protected by the depth 
of the porch, abandoned the gates, and Clopin himself 


‘retired to a respectful distance from the church. ‘I 


have had a nice eseape,’ cricd John, * I was in the 


‘}wind of it, by Jove, but I see Peter the butcher is but- 


chered.’ 

“ It is impossible to describe the fright whieh fell upon 
the mob with the fall of the beam. For some instants 
they stood motionless, staring in the air, more confound- 
ed than by the arrival of a thousand of the king’s areh- 
* Devil!’ exclaimed the King of Egypt, ‘ this does 
look like magic. It must surely be the moon that has 
thrown us this faggot,’ cried Audry-the-Red! * Why 
then the moon is own sister to Notre Dame, the Virgin, 
[ think? ‘'Thousand popes!’ exclaimed Clopin, * you 
are alla parcel of tools, but he did not know how to ex- 
plain the fall of the beam. 

“ Nothing was visible on the facade, the light of the 
torches did not reach high enough to show any thing, 
and all was silent except the groans of the wretches 
who had been mangled on the steps. 
Thunes at length fancied he had made a discovery. 
‘Maw of God!’ cried he, ‘are the canons defending 
themselves ? ‘Sack ! sack !" re peated 
the whole crew, and sack resounded in the court, bawled 


ers. 


if so, sack ! sack!’ 


cross-bows and other missiles was let fly upon the 
facade. ; 

“ This thundering noise at last awakened the people 
of the neighbourhood, and in sundry quarters might be 
seen windows opening, and night-caps popped ont, and 
hands holding candles. ¢ Fire at the windows,’ roared 
The windows were all shut in an instant, 
and the poor citizens, who had scarecly had time to east 
a hasty and frightened glance upon the scene of flash 
and tumult, returned back to perspire in terror by the 
sides of theirs wives; asking themselves if the devils 








‘}iron, the pincers are of no use.’ 


kept their sabbath now in the Parvis, or whether there 
was another attack of the Burgundians as in’64. The 
men dreamed of robbery, the women of rape, and all 
trembled. 

“Sack! sack!’ repeated the men of slang, but no 
one made a step towards the cathedral, they looked at 
the beam. The beam did not move, and the building 
preserved its calm and lone ly air, but something had 
frozen the courage of the vagabond army. 

“*¢ To the work then, smiths!’ cried Trouillefou; ‘ let 
us force the door.’ Not a soul moved. ‘ Here are fel- 
lows,’ said he, ‘now, who are frightened out of their 
lives by a block of wood.’ An old smith came forward 
and said, ‘ Captain, it is not the block of wood that 
is all bestitched with 
‘What want you then 
to knock it in?’ ‘We want a battering ram.’ ‘Here 
is one then,’ said the King of Thunes, standing upon 


frightens us, the gate 





the beam, ‘ the canons themselves have sent you one. 
Thank you, priests,’ said he, making a mock obeisance 
to the church. This bravado had the desired effect ; 
the charm of the beam was broken, and presently it was 
picked up like a feather by the vigorous arms of a 
hundred of the vagabonds, and liurled with fury against 
the doors which they had in vain endeavour d to force. 
The sight was an extraordinary one, and in the dusky 
and imperfect light of the torches, the beam and its 
supporters might have been taken for an immense 
beast with its hundreds of legs butting against a giant of 
stone. 

“Tho shock of the beam resounded upon the half. 
metallic door like a bell; it did not give way, but the 
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church trembled to its foundations, and in its very in- 
nermost eaverns. ‘The same instant a shower of stones 
began to descend. * Hell and the devil!’ roared out 
John, ‘are the towers shaking their battlements upon 
us?’ Bot the impulse was on thein; it was decided 
that the bishop defended his citadel, and the siege was 
continued with fury, in spite of the skulls that were 
cracked in all directions. ‘he stones descended one at 
a time, but they came down pretty thick after each 
other; the vagabonds always perceived two at a time, 
one attheir feet and the other on their heads. Already 
a large heap of killed and wounded were heaped on the 
pavement; the assailants, however, were nothing daunt- 
ed; the long beam continued to be swung against the 
yates, the stones to rain down, and the door to groan.” 
Of course the reader divines the source of this opposi- 
tion. ‘The workmen, who had been repairing the walls 
of the southern tower during the day, had lett their ma- 
terials behind, and they consisted of immense beams for 


the roof, lead and stone. A sudden thought occurred to 


Quasimodo that they would make admirable means of 


defence. With a foree whieh he alone could boast, he 
hoisted the largest and longest beain to be found and 
launched it fairly out of a small window upon the heads 
of the vagabonds at work on the steps. ‘The enormous 
beain in descending one hundred and sixty feet aequired 
no small aceclerated velocity, and hitting and bounding 
from pinnacle to corner and corner to wall as it fell, and 
again rebounding on the pavement among the besiegers, 
it seemed, to the eye of Quasimodo, like a hidcous ser- 
pent writhing and leaping upon its prey. 

“ Quasimodo saw the vagabonds seattered by the fall 
of the beam, like ashes before the wind. He took ad- 
vantage of this affright, and whilst they fixed a super- 
stitious stare upon the block, fallen trom the sky as they 
thought, Quasimodo set to work in silence to heap to- 
gether rubbish, stones, hewn and unhewn, even to the 
sacks of tools belonging to the masons, upon the edge of 
the parapet; so that as soon as they began to batter the 
great gates, the hailstorm of stoneblocks commenced, 
and the vagabonds to think the church was demolishing 
itself upon their heads. it any eye could have seen 
Quasimodo at his work, it would have been a sight of 
dread. Independently of all the projectiles he had aceu- 





mulated on the balustrade, he had heaps of stones on the 
plattorm itself; so that as soon as the blocks on the outer 
edge were exhausted, he gathered from the heaps. — He 
then might be seen lowering and rising, dipping and 
plunging with an activity altogether inconceivable. His 
great head, more like that of a gnome than of a human 


being, was to be scen inclining over the balustrade, ther 
a block would fall, then another enormous stone, then 
another. From time to time he would follow a fine 
stone with his eye, and when it killed well he grunted 
‘hun!’ "—>p. 76. 

However, the vagabonds did not flinch. The thick 
gates were trembling under the weight of the battering 
engine, the pannels were cracking, the carving sprung 
off in shivers, the hinges at cach blow jumped up from 
the pivots, the boards began to separate, and the timber 
was ground to powder between the claspings and bind- 
ings of iron; luekily for Quasimodo there was more 
iron than wood. Ile percelvi d, however, that the door 
could not hold long, and as his ammunition declined, he 
began to despond. However, another bright idea struck 
him: the experiment he hit upon we shall describe in 
the author’s words. 

“At this moment of anguish he remarked a little 


lower than the balustrade whence he crushed the men of 


slang, two long spouts of stone, which disgorged imme- 
diately over the great gates. The interior orifice of the 
gutters opened on the level of the platform. He ran to 
fetch a faggot from his bell-ringer’s lodge, and placing 
it over the hole of the two spouts he covered it with a 
multitude of laths and rolls of lead, ammunition which 
he had not yet resorted to. As soon as all was arranged, 
he sct fire to the mass with his lantern. 

“ In this interval, the vagabonds, percciving the stones 
had ceased to fall, no longer looked up, and the whole 
cavaleade, like a pack of hounds that have driven the 
boar to bay, now crowded round the gates, which, though 
all shattered by the battering engine, were still standing. 
They were all in expectation of the list grand blow, the 
blow that was to send the whole in shivers. Eaeh was 
striving to get nearest to the door that he might be the first 
to dart into this rich reservoir of treasures that had been 
accumulating for three centuries. ‘They roared with 
joy as they bandied about from one to another the names 





of silver crosses, copes of brocade, the gilded monuments, 
the magnificence of the choir, the dazzling fetes, and 


the christmasses sparkling with torches, the casters 
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illiant with the sun, and all the splendid solemnitics ot 
chalices, chandeliers, pyxcs, tabernacles, reliquaries, 
which embossed the altars with a crust of gold and dia- 
monds. Assuredly, at this moment of bliss, the canters 
and whiners, the limpers and tremblers and tumblers, 
thonght much less of the rescue of the Egyptian, than 
they did of the pillage of Notre Daine. 

“All of a sudden, while by a last effort, they were 
grouping themselves about the engine, holding their 
breath and stiffening their muscles as for a final stroke, 
a howling, more hideous than that which followed the 
fall of the beam arose in the middle of them all. ‘Those 
who were not yelling and yet alive, looked round. ‘T'wo 
streams of boiling lead were pouring from the tep of the 
building on the thickest part of the crowd. ‘This stormy 
sea of men had subsided under the boiling metal: on 
the two points where it had chiefly fallen, two black and 
smoking holes were made in the crowd, such as hot 
water would cause in a drift of snow. ‘The dying were 
writhing in them, half-calcined and roaring with pain. 
All about these jets of lead, the shower had sprinkled 
upon the besiegers and entered into their skulls like 
ramrods of flame. It was heavy fire, which riddled the 
wretches with a thousand hailstones  .The clamour was 
horrific. The vagabonds fled pell-mell, throwing the 
beam upon the dead, the bold and the timid together, 
and the conrt was cleared a second tine. All eyes were 
raised to the roof of the church. ‘They beheld a sight 
of an extraordinary kind. From the top of the loftiest 
gallery, above the central rose-window, huge flames, 
crowned with sparkles of fire, mounted between the two 
towers, the fury of which was increased by the wind, 
which every now and then carried off a tongue of flame 
along with the smoke. Below this fire, below the sombre 
balustrade, two large spouts fashioned in the shape of 
monsters’ jaws vomited forth without cessation a silver 
shower of burning rain. As they approached the pave- 
ment the streams scattered like water poured through 
the thousand holes of the roseofa watering-pot. Above the 
flames were the two gigantic towers, the two fronts of 
which visible, the one black the other red, appeared still 
The numberless 








greater when viewed against the sky. 
sculptures of devils and dragons had an aspect of woe. 
The unsettled brilliancy of the fire gave them the ap- 
pearance of life. The serpents seemed to be laughing, 
the water-spouts to be barking, the salamanders to be 
pufling the fire, the griffins to sneeze in the smoke. And 
amongst the monsters thus as it were awakened out of 
their slumbers by the noise and confusion, there was one 
in motion who was seen to pass from time to time in 
front of the fire like a bat before a candle.”—p. 83. 

“A silence of terror fell upon the army of Vagabonds, 
during which might be heard the cries of the canons 
shut up in their cloister, more uneasy than horses ma 
stable on fire, together with the stealthy-opened noise 
of windows, the bustle of the interior of the houses, and 
of the Hotel Dieu, the wind in the flame, the last rattle 
in the throats of the dying, and the pattering of the lead- 
rain on the pavement.” 

This formidable mode of resistance rendered a coun- 
cil of war necessary, at which the vagabonds resolved 
upon an escalade—it failed; the prowess of Quasimodo 
was again successful, he shook the besiegers off the lad- 
der and hurled them into the depths below. The con- 
test was thus protracted till the arrival of a very consi- 
derable troop of gendarmerie and archers, acting under 
the immediat? orders of the king. ‘The unlucky vaga- 
bonds were utterly routed, and either driven from the 
ficld or left upon it. The description of the siege is 
continued at great length; it is utterly impossibie for 
us to carry on our report of it on the same scale as the 
preceding secnes, the spirit and animation of which 
have induced us to enter upon the translation of some 
considerable passages. 

We are teinpted to add another scene to the foregoing, 
which has few equals in any language. Esmeralda having 
been condemned, Quasimodo and the priest witness the 
exccution from the roof of Notre-Dame.—Ed. 

“ Outside the balustrade of the tower, precisely under 
the spot where the priest had stopped, projected one 
of those fantastically carved spouts of stone, which jut 
out along the sides of Gothic edifices; and from a cre- 
vice of this gutter, two beautiful wall-flowers in full 
bloom, shaken, and rendered, as it were, living by the 
breath of the wind, were wantonly bowing one to the 
other. From aloft above the towers, far towards the 
sky, was heard the chirping of little birds; but the 
priest neither heard nor saw any thing of all this. He 





was one of those men for whom there are no morn- 


ings, no birds, no flowers; in that immense horizon, 
which opened so many aspects around him, his contem- 
plation was concentrated on one single point. Quasi- 
modo turned to ask him what he had done with the 
gipsy; but the Archdeacon seemed at that moment to be 
out of the world; he was visibly in one of those violent 
moments of life, when the earth might have given way 
under his feet, and he would not have felt it. His eyes 
invariably fixed on a certain spot, he remained silent and 
motionless, and this,silence and this immobility had a 
something in them so fearful, that the savage ringer 
shuddered before, and dared not encounter them. He 
only followed (and this was still a mode of questioning 
the archdeacon) the direction of his looks; and in this 
manner the eye of the unhappy deaf man fell on the 
place de la Greve. He thus beheld what the priest was 
looking upon. The ladder was raised near the stationary 
gibbet ; there was an attendance of the populace in the 
square, and a great number of soldiers. A mat was 
dragging along the pavement something white, to which 
something black was clinging. This man stopped at 
the foot of the gibbet; here something passed that 
Quasimodo contd not see clearly, not that his single eye 
had lost its keenness of sight, but there was a knot of 
soldiers that prevented him from distinguishing every 
thing. Besides, at that moment the sun shone forth, and 
such a flood of light burst above the horizon, that it 
seemed as if all the points of all the buildings in Paris, 
steeples, chimneys, and gable tops, had taken fire at once. 

“ Meanwhile, the man set about mounting the ladder ; 
Quasimodo then saw him again distinctly—he carried a 
woman on his shoulder, a young girl dressed in white: 
this young girl had a halter about her neck. Quasimodo 
recognised her; it was herself. The man arrived at the 
top of the ladder, and arranged the knot of the halter. 
Here the priest, in order to sce better, placed himself 
on his knees, on the balustrade. Ona sudden, the man 
abruptly pushed away the ladder with his foot, and 
Quasimodo, who for some mements past had not drawn 
a breath, saw the unfortunate girl dangle at the end of 
a rope, two fathoms above the payement, with the man 
crouching down upon her, his feet on her shoulders. 
The cord twisted round several tines, and Quasimodo 
beheld horrible convulsions all down the gipsy girl’s 
body. ‘The priest, on his part, with outstretched neck, 
and eyes starting from their sockets, watched the fright- 
ful group of the man and the girl—of the spider and the 
fly. At the moment when the whole was most dreadful 
to behold, a demon’s laugh, such a laugh as can only 
come from one who has ceased to be a man, burst forth 
on his livid faec. Quasimodo did not hear this laugh, 
but he saw it. The ringer drew back a few steps behind 
the archdeacon, and suddenly rushing With fury upon 
him, with his two huge hands he pushed him into the 
abyss over which he was leaning. 

“The priest cried out ‘ damnation!" and fell. 

“Phe spout beneath him stopped him in his fall; in des. 
peration, he clung to it with his hands, and just as he 
opened his mouth to utter a second ery, he saw the fearful 
and avenging figure of Quasimodo pass on the brink of the 
balustrade above his head; seeing this he remained si- 
lent. The abyss was beneath him; a fall of more than 
wo hundred feet, and the pavement. In this terrible 
situation the archdeacon said not a word, gave not a 
groan ; he only writhed on the spout, with surprising 
efforts to raise himself up, but his hands had no hold on 
the granite, his fect scratched against the blackened wall, 
without making good their footing. ‘Those persons who 
have ascended the towers of Notre Dame, are aware 
that there is a projection of the wall immediately un- 
derneath the balustrade; it was on the inward inelina- 
tion of this projection, that the wretched archdeacon 
exhausted himself. He had not to do with a perpendicular 
wall, but with a wall that receded from him. 

“Quasimodo would only have had to stretch forward his 
hand to save him from the precipice ; but Quasimodo 
did not even look at him, he Jooked at la Grérr-—he 
looked at the gibbet—he looked at the gipsy girl. The 
deaf ringer had placed his elbows on the balustrade at 
the spot where the archdeacon had stood the moment 
before; and there, not lifting his eye from the only 
object he had any consciousness of, he remained mute 
and motionless, as if thunderstruck, and a long torrent 
of tears fell silently from that eye, whence, till then, but 
one single tear had ever flowed. ‘The archdeacon 
panted, his bald forehead streamed with perspiration, 
his nails bled upon the stone, his knees were grazed 
bare against the wall; he could hear his eassock, which 
had caught to the spout, crackle and give way at every 
shock he gave. ‘To crown all, this spout was terminated 
by a leaden pipe, which bent under the weight of his 
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body, and he felt it slowly yielding to his weight. 'The 
unfortunate man could net but be certain that when his 
hands would be broken with fatigue, his cassock coim- 
pletely torn, and fhe lead bent down, he must fall, and 
terror chilled him to the heart. Sometimes hie cast his eyes 
wildly upon a sort of platform, made by the sculpture, 
about ten feet lower down, and from the depth of his 
agonised soul, he demanded of heaven that he might 
be suffered to finish his life, were it to last a hundred 
years, on this space of two feet square. Once he looked 
down upon the abyss beneath him; when he raised his 
head, his eygs were closed, and his hair stood bristling 
erect. 

“There was something awful in the silence of these 
two men. Quasimodo continued weeping and looking 
towards la Gréve, while a few feet under him, the arch- 
deacon was in this frightful state of agony. Finding 
that all his efforts did nothing but weaken the frail sup- 
port which remained for him, he had made up his mind 
to struggle no more. There he was, clinging to thie 
spout, scarcely drawing his breath, not stirring, not mov- 
ing, but with that mechanical convulsion of the body 
which we feel in a dream, when we think we are falling ; 
his fixed eyes opened wide, with a diseased, a terrified 
glare. Little by little, meanwhile, he was losing ground ; 
his fingers slipped upon the stone; he felt more and more 
the weakness of his arms and the weight of his body ; the 
bending of the lead that supported him inclined every 
moment still further in the direction of the abyss beneath 
him: he could see, and a fearful sight it was for him, 
the roof of Saint Jean le Rond, as small as a card bent 
in two. He looked upon the motionless statues of the 
tower one after the other, all suspended, like him, over 
the yawning depth, but without fear for themselves or 
pity for him. Every thing was of stone around him ; 
before his cyes the gaping monsters, beneath, at the foot 
of the cathedral, the pavement; above his head, th 
weeping figure of Quasimodo. In the close, stood a few 
groups of idlers, who were coolly trying to guess what 
madman could be amusing himself in so strange a man- 
ner. The priest heard them say, for their voices came 
up clear and sharp to his ear, * Why, he must break 
his neck.” Foaming in a complete delirium of terror, 
he at length became conscious that all was useless. 
Nevertheless, he gathered together whatever strength he 
was still master of, for a last effort. He stiffened him- 
self upon the spout, pushed against the wall with his 
two knees, fastened both his hands in a slit of the stone 
and was just on the point of getting a hold for one foot, 
when the strug he was making caused the end of the 
leaden pipe he supported by, to bend abruptly down, 
and with the saffé motion his cassock was ripped up. 
Finding, therefofe every thing give way under him, and 
having no longegga hold but by his two stiffened and fail- 
ing hands, the whched man shut his eyes, and let go 
the spout. He fell!—Quasimodo looked at him as hi 
was falling. 

“ A fall from so great a height is seldom perpendicular: 
hie first launched into the air, his head was undermost, 
and his hands were stretched forth; he afterwards, 
turned several times round, and, finally, the wind drove 
him on the roof of a house; here began tho fracturing 
of the unfortunate priest’s body, but he was not dead 
when he landed there. The ringer beheld him still try- 
ing to clutch the coping with his nails, but the plane 
was too much inclined, and he had no strength left; 
he slid rapidly along the shelving roof, like a loosencd 
tile, and fell with a bound upon the pavement. There 
he stirred no morc.” 











THE BLACK VELVET BAG. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 


Have any of my readers ever found great convenience 
in the loss, the real loss, of actual tangible property, 
and been exceedingly provoked and annoyed when such 
property was restored to them? If so, they can sympa- 
thise with a late unfortunate recovery, which has brought 
me to great shame and disgrace. 
explaining my calamity but by telling the whole story. 

Last Friday fortnight was one of those anomalies im 
weather with which we English people are visited for 
our sins; a day of intolerable wind, and i:nsupportable 
dust; an equinoctial gale out of season; a piece of 
March unnaturally foisted into the very heart of May ; 
just as, in the almost parallel mis-arrangement of tie 
English counties, one sees (perhaps out of compliment 
to this peculiarity of climate, to keep the weather in 
countenance as it were) a bit of Wiltshire plumped 
down in the very middle of Berkshire, whilst a great 
island of the county palatine of Durham figures in the 
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centre of canny Northumberland. Be this as it may, 
on that remarkably windy day did I set forth to the 
good town of B., on the feminine errand called shopping. 
Every lady who lives far in the country, and seldom 
visits great towns, will understand the full force of that 
comprehensive word; and [ had not been shopping for a 
long time: I had a dread of the operation, arising from 
a consciousness of weakness. IT ama true daughter of 
Eve, a dear lover of bargains and bright colours; and 
knowing this, have gencrally been wise enough to keep, 
as much as I can, out of the way of temptation. At 
last a sort of necessity arose for some slight purchases, 
in the shape of two new gowns from London, which 
cried aloud for making. ‘Trimmings, ribands, sewing 
silk, and lining, all were called for. The shopping was 
mevitable, and [I undertook the whole concern at once, 
most heroically resolving to spend just so much, and no 
more; and half comforting myself that I had a full 
morning’s work of indispensable business, and should 
have no time for extraneous extravagance. 

There was, to be suro,a prodigious accumulation of 
errands and wants. The evening before, they had been 
sect down in great form, on a slip of paper, headed thus 
—“things wanted.””—To how many and various cata- 
logues that title would apply, from the red bench of the 
peer, to the oaken settle of the cottager—from him who 
wants a blue riband, to him who wants bread and 
cheese! My list was astounding. It was written in 
double columns, in an invisible hand; the long intract- 
able words were brought into the ranks by the Pro- 
crustes node—abbreviation; and, as we approached the 
bottom, two or three were crammed into one lot,clumped, 
as the bean-setters say,and designated by a sort of short 
hand, a hieroglyphic of my own invention. In good 
open printing, my list would have cut a respectable 
figure as a catalogue too; for, as [had a given sum 
to carry to market, [I amused myself with calcula- 
ting the preper and probable cost of every article; in 
which process I most egregiously cheated the shop- 
keeper and myself, by copying, with the credulity of 
hope, from the puffs in newspapers, and expecting to 
buy fine solid wearable goods at advertising prices. In 
this way I stretched my money a great deal farther 
than it would go, and swelled my catalogue; so that, 
at last in spite of compression and shorthand, I had no 
room for another word, and was obliged to crowd seve- 
ral small but important articles, such as cotton, laces, 
pins, needles, shoe-strings, &c. into that very irregular 
and disorderly storeliouse-—that place where most things 
deposited are lost—my memory, by courtesy so called. 

The written list was safely consigned, with a well 
filled purse, to my usual repository ,a black velvet bag; 
and, the next morning, fand my bag, with its niccly 
balanced contents of wants and money, were safely con- 
veyed ina little open carriage to the good town of B. 
Thore I dismounted, and began to bargain most vigor- 
ously, visiting the cheapest shops, cheapening the cheap- 
est articles, yet wisely buying the strongest and the 
best; a little astonished at first, to find every thing so 
much dearer than I had set it down, yet soon reconciled 
to this misfortune by the magical influence which shop- 
ping possesses over a woman’s fancy—all the sooner 
reconciled, as the monitory list lay unlooked at, and un- 
thought of, in its grave receptacle, the black velvet bag. 
On | went, with an air of cheerful business, of happy 
importance, till my money began to wax small. Cer- 
tain small aberrations had occurred, too, in my economy. 
One article that had happened, by rare accident, to be 
below my calculation, and, indeed, below any calcula- 
tion, cafico at ninepence, fine, thick, strong, wide calico, 
at ninepence, (did ever man hear of any thing so cheap: 
absolutely enchanted me, and I took the whole piece: 
then after buying for M.a gown, according to order, 1 
saw ongethat I liked better, and bonght that too. ‘Then 
I fell-tn love, was actually captivated by a sky blue 
sash and handkerchief,—not the poor, thin, greeny co- 
lour which usually passes under that dishonoured name, 
but the rich full tint of the noon-day sky: and a cap- 
riband, really pink, that might have vied with the inside 
leaves of a moss-rose. ‘Then, in hunting after cheapness, 
I got into obscure shops, where, not finding what I 
asked for, I was tuin to take something that they had, 
purely to make a proper compensatiot tor the trouble of 
lugging out drawers, and answering questions. Lastly, 
I was fairly coaxed into some articles by the irresisti- 
bility of thessellers,—by the demure and truth telling 
look of a pretty quaker, who could almost have persuad- 
ed the head off one’s shoulders, and who did persuade 


me that ell-wide muslin would go as far as yard and ajrccted to prevent its being found. 





who under cover of a well darkened window, affirmed, 
on his honour, that his brown satin was a perfect match 
to my green pattern, and forced the said satin down my 
throat accordingly. With these helps, my money melted 
all too fast: at half past five my purse was entirely 
empty; and, as shopping with an empty purse has by 
no means the relish and savour of shopping with a full 
one, | was quite willing and ready to go home to dinner, 
pleased as a child with my purchases, and wholly un- 
suspecting the sins of omission, the errands unper- 
formed, which were the natural result of my unconsulted 
memoranda and my treacherous memory. 

Home I returned, a happy and proud woman, wise in 
my own conceit, a thrifty fashion-monger, laden, like a 
pedler, with huge packages in stout brown holland, tied 
up with whipcord, and genteel little parcels, papered and 
packthreaded in shopmanlike style. At last we were 
safely stowed in the pony-chaise, which had much ado to 
hold us, my little black bag lying, as usual, in my lap; 
when, as we ascended the steep hill out of B., a sudden 
putf of wind took at once my cottage-bonnet and my 
large cloak, blew the bonnet otf my head, so that it hung 
behind me, suspended by the riband, and fairly snapped 
the string of the cloak, which flew away, much in the 
style of John Gilpin’s, renowned in story. “My companion 
vitying my plight, exerted himself manfully to regain the 
tly-away garments, shoved the bead into the bonnet, or 
the bonnet over the head (I do not know which phrase 
best describes the manceuvre,) with one hand, and re- 
covered the refractory cloak with the other. ‘This last 
exploit was certainly the most difficult. It is wonderful 
what a tug he was forced to give, before that obstinate 
cloak could be brought round: it was swelled with the 
wind like a bladder, animated, so to say, like a living 
thing, and threatened to carry pony and chaise, and 
riders, and packages, backward down the hill, as if’ it 
had been a sail, and weaship. At last the contumacious 
garment was mastered. We righted; and, by dint of 
sitting sideways, and turning my back on my kind com- 
rade, | got home without any farther damage than the 
loss of my bag, which, though not missed before the 
chaise had been unladen, had undoubtedly gone by the 
board in the gale; and I lamented my old and trusty com- 
panion, without in the least fore sccing the use it would 
probably be of to my reputation. 

Immediately after dinner (for in all cases, even when 
one has bargains to show, dinner must be discussed) I 
produced my purchases. ‘Vhey were much admired; and 
the quantity, when spread eut in our little room, being 
altogether dazzling, and the quality satisfactory, the 
cheapness was never doubted. Every body thought the 
bargains were exactly such as I meant to get—tfor no- 
body calculated; and the bills being really lost in the lost 
bag, and the particular prices just as much lost in my 
memory (the ninepenny calico was the only article whose 
cost occurred to me,) I passed, without telling any thing 
like a fib, merely by a discreet silence, for the best and 
thriftiest bargainer thatever went shopping. After some 
time spent very pleasantly, in admiration on one side, 
and display on the other, we were interrupted by the de- 
mand for some of the little articles which L had forgotten. 
“'The sewing-silk, please ma’am, for my mistress’s 
gown.”  Sewing-silk! I don’t know—look about.” Ah, 
she might look long enough! no sewing-silk was there. 
“Very strange !’—Presently came other enquiries— 
“ Where’s the tape, Mary!?”—* The tape!”—“ Yes, my 
dear ; and the needles, pins, cotton, stay-laces, boot. laces ;” 
“the bobbin, the ferret, shirt-buttons, shoe-strings ?” 
quoth she of the sewing-silk, taking up the ery; and 
forthwith began a search as bustling, as active, and as 
vain, as that of our old spaniel, Brush, after a hare that 
has stolen away from her form. At last she suddenly 
desisted from her rummage—* Without doubt, ma’am, 
they are in the reticule, and all lost,” said she, in a very 
pathetic tone. ‘ Really,” cried I, a little conscience- 
stricken, “1 don’t recollect; perhaps I might forget.” 
* Depend on it, my love, that Harriet’s right,” interrupted 
one whose interruptions are always kind; “ those are just 
the little articles that people put in reticules, and you 
never could forget so many things; besides you wrote 
them down.” “I don’t know—I am not sure”—But I 
was not listened to; Harriet’s conjecture had been meta- 
morphosed into a certainty; all my sins of omission were 
stowed in the reticule; and before bed-time, the little 
black bag held forgotten things enough to fill a sack. 

Never was reticule so lamented by all but its owner; 
a boy was immediately despatched to look for it, and on 
his returning empty-handed, there was even a talk of 
having it cried. My care, on the other hand, was all di- 
I had had the good 
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and I remembered that the street was, at that moment, 
full of people: the bag did actually contain more than 
enough to tempt those who were naturally disposed to 
steal for stealing’s sake; so I went to bed in the com- 
fortable assurance that it was gone for ever. But there 
is nothing certain in this world—not even a thief’s dis- 
honesty. Two old women who had pouneed at once on 
my valuable property, quarrelied about the plunder, and 
one of them, ina fit of resentinent at being cheated in her 
share, went to the mayor of B. and informed against her 
companion. ‘The mayor, an intelligent and active magis- 
trate, immediately took the disputed bag, and all its con- 
tents, into his own possession ; and as he is also a man of 
great polite ness, he restored it as soon as possible to the 
right owner. ‘The very first thing that salated my eyes, 
when I awoke in the morning, was a note from Mr. 
Mayor, witha sealed packet. The fatal truth was visible ; 
1 had recovered my reticule, and lost my reputation. 
There it lay, that identical black bag, with its name- 
tickets, its cambric handkerchief, its empty purse, its un- 
consulted list, its thirteen bills, and its two letters; one 
from a good sort of lady-farmer, enquiring the character 
of a cook, with half a sonnet written on the blank pages ; 
the other from a literary friend, containing a critique on 
the plot of a play, advising menot to kill the king too 
soon, with other good counsel, such as might, if our 
mayor had not been a man of sagacity, have sent a poor 
authoress, im a Mademoiselle-Scuderi-mistake to the 
tower. ‘That catastrophe would hardly have been worse 
than the real one. All my omissions have been found 
out. My price list has been compared with the bills. I 
have forteited my eredit for bargaining. Tam becomea 
by-word for forgetting. Nobody trusts me to purchase a 
paper of pins, or to remember the cost of a penny riband, 
I ain a lostwoman. My bag is come back, but my fame 
is gone. 
—>—— 
MADEMOISELLE TILERESE. 
BY THE SAME. 

One of the prettiest dwellings in our neighbourhood, 
is the Lime Cottage at Burley-Hatch. It consists of a 
sinall low-browed habitation, so entirely covered with 


jessamine, honey-suckle, passion-tlowers, and china roses, 


as to resemble a bower, and is placed in the centre of a large 
garden,—turfand tlowers before, vegetables and fruit trees 
behind, backed by a superb orchard, and surrounded by 
a quickset hedge, so thick, and close, and regular, as to 
form an impregnable defence to the territory which it 
encloses—a thorny rampart, a living and growing 
chevaur-de-frise. On either side of the neat gravel walk, 
which leads from the outer gate to the door of the cot- 
fage, stand the large and beautiful trees to which it owes 
its name; spreading their strong, broad shadow over the 
turf beneath, and sending, on a summer afternoon, their 
rich, spicy, fragrance half across the irregular village 
green, dappled with wood and water, and gay with 
sheep, cattle, and children, which divides them, at the 


distance of a quarter of a mile, trom the little hamlet of 


Burley, its venerable church and handsome rectory, and 
its short strageling strect of cottages and country shops. 

Such is the habitation of Therese de G., an emigreée of 
distinction, whose aunt having married an English officer, 
was luckily able to afford her niece an asylum during 
the horrors of the revolution, and to secure to her a small 
annuity, and the Line Cottage after her death. ‘There 
she has lived tor these ftive-and-thirty years, gradually 
losing sight of her few and distant foreign connections, 
and finding all her happiness in her pleasant home and 
her kind neighbours—a standing lesson of cheerfulness 
and contentment. 

A very popular person is Mademoiselle Therese—popu- 
lar both with high and low; for the prejudice which 
the country people almost univereally entertain against 
foreigners, vanished directly before the charm of her 
manners, the gaiety of her heart, and the sunshine of a 
temper that never knows a cloud. She is so kind to 
them too, so liberal of the produce of her orchard and 
garden, so full of resource in their difliculties, and so 
sure to afford sympathy if she have nothing else to give, 
that the poor all idolise Mademoiselle. Among the 
rich, she is equally beloved. No party is complete 
without the pleasant Frenecliwoman, whose amenity and 
cheerfulness, her perfect general politeness, her attention 
to the old, the poor, the stupid, and the neglected, are 
felt to be invaluable in society. Her conversation is not 
very powerful cither, nor very brilliant; she never says 
any thing remarkable—but then it is so good-natured, 
so genuine, so unpretending, so constantly up and alive, 
that one would feel its absence far more than that of a 
more showy and ambitious talker ; to say nothing of the 





charm which it derives from her language, which is al- 
ternately the most graceful and purest French, and the 
most diverting and absurd broken English ;—a dialect 
in which, whilst contriving to make herself’ perfectly 
understood both by gentle and simple, she does also con- 
trive, in the course of an hour, to commit more blunders, 
than all the other foreigners in England make in a 
month, 

Iler appearance betrays her country almost as much 
as her speech. She ig.a French-looking little personage, 
with a slight, active figure, exceedingly nimble and alert 
in every movement; a round and darkly-complexioned 


‘I taee, somewhat faded and passée, but still striking from 


the laughing eyes, the bland and brillant smile, and the 
great mobility of expression. Her features, pretty as 
they are, want the repose of an English countenance ; 
and her air, gesture, and dress, are decidedly foreign, all 
alike deficient in the English charm of quietness. Ne- 
vertheless, in her youth she must have been pretty; so 
pretty that some of our young ladies, seandalised at the 
idea of finding their favourite an old maid, have invented 
sundry legends to excuse the solecism, and talk of duels 
fought pour Vamour de ses beaux yeux, and of a betrothed 
lover guillotined in the revolution. And the thing may 
have been so; although one meets every where with old 
maids who have been pretty, and whose lovers have not 
been guillotined ; and although Mademoiselle 'Therese has 
not, to do her justice, the least in the world the air of a 
heroine crossed in love. ‘The thing may be so; but I 
donbt it much. I rather suspect our fair demoiselle of 
having been in her youth a little of a flirt. Even during 
her residence at Burley-Hatch, hath not she indulged in 
divers very distant, very discreet, very decorous, but still 
very evident flirtations ? Did not Dr. Abdy, the portly, 
ruddy schoolmaster of B., dangle after her for three 
mortal years, holidays excepted ? And did she not refuse 
him at last? And Mr. Foreclose, the thin, withered, 
wrinkled, city solicitor, a man, so to say, smoke-dried, 
who comes down every year to Burley for the ‘hir, did 
not ke do suit and service to her during four long vaca- 
tions, with the same ill suecess. Was not Sir Thomas him- 
self'a little smitten? Nay, even now, deos not the good 
major, a halting veteran of seventy—but really it is too 
bad to tell tales out of the parish—all that is certain is, that 
Mademoiselle Therese might have changed her name 
long before now, had she so chosen; and that it is most 
probable that she will never change it at all. 

Her household consists of her little maid Betsy, a 
cherry-cheeked, blue-eyed country lass, brought up by her- 
self, who with a full clumsy figure, and a fair, innocent, 
unmeaning countenance, copies, as closely as these ob- 
stacles will permit, the looks and gestures of her alert 
and vivacious mistress, and has even caught her broken 
English ;—of a fat lap dog, called Fido, silky, sleepy, and 
sedate ;—and of a beautiful white Spanish ass, called 
Donnabella, an animal docile and spirited, far beyond 
the gencrality of that despised race, who draws her little 
donkey-chaise half the country over, runs to her the 
moment she sees her, and eats roses, bread and apples 
trom her hand; but who, accustomed to be fed and 
groomed, harnessed and driven only by females, resists 
and rebels the moment she is approached by the rougher 
sex; has overturned more boys, and kicked more men, 
than any donkey in the kingdom ; and has acquired such 
a chiracter for restivencss among the grooms in the 
neighbourhood, that when Mademoiselle Theresé goes 
out to dinner, Betsy is fain to go with her to drive Don- 
nabella home again, and to return to fetch her mistfess 
in the evening. 

If every body is delighted to receive this mostggelcome 
visiter, so is every body delighted to accept her graceful 
invitations, and meet to eat strawberries at Burley i 
Oh, how pleasant are those summer afternoons, sitti 
under the blossomed limes, with the sun shedding a 
golden light through the broad branches, the b@gg mur- 
muring over head, roses and lilies all about us, and 
the choicest fruit served up in wicker baskets of her 
own making—itself a picture! the guests looking ‘so 
pleased and happy, and the kind hostess the gayest and 
happiest of all. Those are pleasant meetings; nor are 
her little winter parties less agreeable, when, two or three 
female friends assembled round their coffee, she will tell 
thrilling stories of that terrible revolution, so fertile in 
great crimes and great virtues; or gayer anecdotes or 
the brilliant days preceding that convulsion, the days 
which Madame de Genlis has described so well, when 
Paris was the capital of pleasure, and amusement the 
business of life; illustrating her descriptions by a series 
of spirited drawings of costumes and characters done by 
herself, and always finishing by producing a group of| 
Louis Seize, Marie Antoinette, the Dauphin and Madame 
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Elizabeth, as she had last seen them at Versailles—the 
only recollection that ever brings tears into her smiling 
eyes. 

Mademoiselle Therese’s loyalty tofhe Bourbons was 
in truth a very real feeling. Her family had been about 
the court, and she had imbibed an enthusiasm for the 
royal sufferers natural to a young and a warm heart— 
she loved the Bourbons, and hated Napoleon with like 
ardour. All her other French feelings had for somo 
time been a little modified. She was not quite so sure 
as she had been, that France was the only country, and 
Paris the only city of the world ; that Shalpeare was a 
barbarian and Milton no poet; that the perfume of 
English limes, was nothing compared to French orange 
trees; that the sun never shone in England; and that 
sea-coal fires were bad things. She still, indeed, would 
occasionally make these assertions, especially if dared to 
make them; but her faith in them was shaken. Her 
loyalty to her legitimate king, was, however, as strong 
as ever, and that loyalty had nearly cost us our dear 
Mademoiselle. After the restoration, she hastened as 
fast as a steam-boat and diligence could carry her, to 
enjoy the delight of seeing once more the Bourbons at 
the Tuilleries ; took leave, between smiles and tears, of 
her friends, and of Burley Hatch, carrying with her a 
branch of the lime tree, then in blossom, and commis- 
sioning her old lover, Mr. Foreclose, to dispose of the 
cottage: but in less than three months, luckily before Mr. 
Foreclose had found a purchaser, Mademoiselle Therese 
came home again. She complained of nobody ; but times 
were altered. The house in which she was born was 
pulled down; her friends were scattered; her kindred 
dead; madame did not remember her (she had _pro- 
bably never heard of her in her life;) the king did 
not know her again (poor man! he had not seen her for 
these thirty years;) Paris was a new city; the French 
were a new people; she missed the sea-coal fires; and 
for the stunted orange trees at the Tuilleries, what 
were they compared with the blossomed limes of Burley 
Hatch! 
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LETTERS FROM THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 
BY CHARLES BOILEAU ELLIOTT, ESQ. 


From the London New Monthly Magazine. 

One striking evidence of the rapid progress we are 
making in civilisation is the consta nd increasing 
demand for travels and voyages. revi longer 
contented to live within ourselves. whole world is 
our theatre. We explore all its regions; nor is there a 
spot visited by the sun that is wholly unknown to us. 
Our enterprising countrymen go for to collect their 
intellectual treasures, and return home to enrich us with 
their stores. Every month adds something valuable to 
the general stock. We enjoy the benefit without en- 
countering the peril. We sympathise with danger, 
while we feel that it is past, and luxuriate in pleasurable 
emotions, while our hearts thrill with the interest which 
the daring adventurer has thrown round himself. This 
species of writing Jhas also a charm for every reader. 
The man of science and the rustic, the scholar and the 
mechanic, sit down with equal zest to participate in the 
mental feast; and thus knowledge is widely diffused— 
knowledge which invigorates the inward man, enlarging 
his capacity, and extending the sphere of his enjoyments, 
and which prepares a whole nation for liberal institutions, 
which invests them with political and commercial im- 
portance, and thus raises them in the scale of nations. 
The success of works of this description stimulates 
enterprise, and opens the largest field for the useful 
employment of energies which might otherwise be 
wasted. 

Mr. Elliott justly ranks among the most enlightened 
and intelligentof his class. His unpretending volume dis- 
covers an enthusiastic love of nature, and the most liberal 
views of man in all his diversified conditions. We 
scarcely ever read a work in which there is so little to 
censure and so much to approve. Unlike many of his 
brethren, he is a good writer: his style is pure and clas- 
sical. He is likewise a philosopher and a Christian. We 
first become his willing associates, and our intercourse 
soon ripens into friendship. We close the book with re- 
luctance, and take leave of him with a sigh of regret. 


The above interesting work will appear in the next 
number of the “Library.” 
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